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General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Revenues 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 

Earnings from continuing operations 

6,573 

5,915 

4,184 

Earnings before accounting change 

6,573 

4,726 

5,177 

Net earnings 

6,573 

4,726 

4,315 

Dividends declared 

2,838 

2,546 

2,229 

Per share 




Earnings from continuing operations 

3.90 

3.46 

2.45 

Earnings before accounting change 

3.90 

2.77 

3.03 

Net earnings 

3.90 

2.77 

2.52 

Dividends declared 

1.69 

1.49 

1.305 


In 1994, Kidder, Peabody Group Inc., the securities broker-dealer of General Electric Capital Services, Inc., was discontinued. 
See note 20 for information about the 1993 change in accounting for postempioyment benefits. 
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To Our Share Owners 



Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer 
John F. Welch, Jr. (right) 
and Vice Chairmen and 
Executive Officers 
Paolo Fresco (left) and 
John D. Opie (standing) 
form GE's Corporate 
Executive Office. 


Y our Company had a terrific 1995 — a record 
year by any measure. 

• Revenues rose to $70 billion, up 17%. 

• Global revenues increased 34% to $27 billion. 

• Earnings were $6.6 billion, up 11%. 

• Earnings per share of $3.90 were up 13%. 

• Seven of our 12 big businesses produced double¬ 
digit earnings increases. 

• The quarterly dividend was increased 12% — the 
20th consecutive year of dividend increases. 

• We repurchased $3 billion of our stock, increased 
our buy-back program from $5 billion to $9 billion, 
and extended it through 1997. 

This performance was recognized by the market, 
which rewarded GE investors in 1995 with a total 
return of 45%, 

As strong as the year was, we did not achieve 
two of what we call "stretch” performance targets: 
operating margins and inventory turns. Over the 
last three decades, our highest corporate operating 
margin hovered around 10%, and our inventory 
turns around five, so in 1991 we set two “stretch” 
targets for 1995: 15% operating margin and 10 
turns. 1995 has come and gone, and despite a hero¬ 
ic effort by our 222,000 employees, we fell short on 
both measures, achieving a 14.4% operating margin 
and almost seven turns. Butin stretching for these 
“impossible” targets, w r e learned to do things faster 
than we would have going after “doable” goals, and 
we have enough confidence now to set new stretch 
targets of at least 16% operating margin and more 
than 10 turns by 1998. 

The hottest trend in business in 1995 — and the 
one that hit closest to home — was the rush toward 
breaking up multi-business companies and “spin¬ 
ning-off 1 their components, under the theory that 
their size and diversity inhibited their competitive¬ 
ness. The obvious question to General Electric, 
as the world's largest multi-business company, was 
“When are you going to do it?” The short answer 
is that we're not. We've spent more than a decade 
getting bigger and faster and more competitive, 
and we intend to continue. 

Breaking up is the right answer for some big 
companies . For us it is the wrong answer . “Why” 
is the subject of our letter to you this year. 
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Our dream, and our plan, well over a decade 
ago, was simple. We set out to shape a global enter¬ 
prise that preserved the classic big-company advan- 
tages — while eliminating the classic big-company 
drawbacks. What we wanted to build was a hybrid, 
an enterprise with the reach and resources of a big 
company — the body of a big company — but the 
thirst to learn, the compulsion to share and the bias 
for action — the soul — of a small company. 

Here’s how we went about it. 

Changing the Hardware 

No. 1 or No. 2 — or Fix, Sell or Close 

The foundation for our future was to be involved 
in only those businesses that were, or could become, 
either number one or number two in their global 
markets. The rest were to be fixed, sold or closed. 
We made this decision based on our observation 
that when a number-one market-share business en¬ 
tered a down cycle, and “sneezed,” number four or 
five often caught galloping pneumonia. Consistent 
with this view, we divested, in the eighties, $10 billion 
worth of marginal businesses, and made $19 billion 
of acquisitions, to strengthen the world-leading 
businesses we wanted to take with us into the 
nineties. 

Delayering 

While we were restructuring the businesses, we also 
changed the management hardware at GE. We de¬ 
layered. We removed “Sectors,” “Groups ,” “Strategic 
Business Units” and much of the extensive com¬ 
mand structure and staff apparatus we used to run 
die Company. 

We cleared out stifling bureaucracy, along with 
the strategic planning apparatus, corporate staff 
empires, rituals, endless studies and briefings, and 
all the classic machinery that makes big-company 
operations smooth and predictable — but often 
glacially slow. As the underbrush of bureaucracy was 
cleared away, we began to see and talk to each other 
more clearly and more directly. 

As the Company moved through the eighties, 
the businesses grew increasingly powerful. Freed 
from bureaucratic tentacles, and charged to act in¬ 
dependently, they did so, with great success. Corpo¬ 
rate management got off their backs, and instead 
lined up behind them with resources and support. 


Changing the Software 

Self-Confidence, Simplicity, Speed 

As the big-company body was developing, we turned 
from changing its hardware to the infinitely more 
difficult task of changing its software — toward cre¬ 
ating, in GE, the spirit and soul of a small company. 

Most successful small companies possess three 
defining cultural traits: self-confidence, simplicity 
and speed. We wanted them. We went after diem. 

Self-Confidence 

We began with a theory of the case that valued 
self-confidence as the absolutely indispensable in¬ 
gredient in a high-performance business culture. 
Self-confident people are open to good ideas 
regardless of their source and are willing to share 
them. Their egos don’t require that they originate 
every idea they use, or “get credit” for every idea 
they originate. We began to cultivate self-confi¬ 
dence among our leaders by turning them loose, 
giving them independence and resources, and en¬ 
couraging them to take big swings. The inevitable 
surge of self-confidence that grows in people who 
win leads to another natural outgrowth; simplicity. 

Simplicity 

Self-confident people don’t need to wrap them¬ 
selves in complexity, “businessese” speech, and all 
the clutter that passes for sophistication in business 
— especially big business. Self-confident leaders 
produce simple plans, speak simply and propose 
big, clear targets. 

The boldness that comes from self-confidence, 
and the clarity that comes from simplicity, lead to 
one of the small company’s greatest competitive 
advantages: speed. 

Speed 

Simple messages travel faster, simpler designs reach 
the market faster, and the elimination of clutter al¬ 
lows faster decision making. All this happened in 
the upper echelons of GE. We saw the leadership 
come alive with energy, excitement and the crackle 
of small-company urgency. 

Involving Everyone 

The challenge then became to involve everyone — 
to spread our new openness into every corner of our 
Company; to give every one of our 222,000 employ¬ 
ees what the best small companies give people: 
voice. We were running out of models at this point, 
and moving into uncharted territory — at least for 
big companies — and so our next move, and the 
centerpiece of culture change at GE, was one we had 
to invent ourselves. We called it Work-Out, 





Work-Out 

Work-Out was based on the simple belief that peo¬ 
ple closest to the work know, more than anyone, 
how it could be done better. It was this enormous 
reservoir of untapped knowledge, and insight, that 
we warned to draw upon. Across GE today, holding 
a Work-Out session is as natural an act as coming 
to work. People of disparate ranks and functions 
search for a better way, every day, gathering in a 
room for an hour, or eight, or three days, grappling 
with a problem or an opportunity, and dealing with 
it, usually on the spot — producing real change 
instead of memos and promises of further study. 
Everyone today has an opportunity to have a voice 
at GE, and everyone who uses that voice to help im¬ 
prove things is rewarded. 

Management Selection 

It was at Work-Out sessions that it became clear that 
some of the rhetoric heard at the corporate level — 
about involvement and excitement and turning 
people loose — did not match the reality of life in 
the businesses. The problem was that some of our 
leaders were unwilling, or unable, to abandon big- 
company, big-shot autocracy and embrace the 
values we were trying to grow. So we defined our 
management styles, or “types,” and how they fur¬ 
thered or blocked our values. And then we acted. 

Type I not only delivers on performance com¬ 
mitments, but believes in and furthers GE’s small- 
company values. The trajectory of this group is 
“onward and upward,” and the men and women 
who comprise it will represent the core of our 
senior leadership into the next century. 

Type II does not meet commitments, nor share 
our values — nor last long at GE. 

Type III believes in the values but sometimes 
misses commitments. We encourage taking swings, 
and Type III is typically given another chance. 

Type IV. The “calls” on the first two types are 
easy. Type III takes some judgment; but Type IV is 
the most difficult. One is always tempted to avoid 
taking action, because Type IV’s deliver short-term 
results. But Type IV’s do so without regard to values 
and, in fact, often diminish them by grinding peo¬ 
ple down, squeezing them, stifling them. Some of 
these learned to change; most couldn’t. The deci¬ 
sion to begin removing Type IV’s was a watershed — 
the ultimate test of our ability to “walk the talk ” but 
it had to be done if we wanted GE people to be 
open, to speak up. to share, and to act boldly out¬ 
side traditional “lines of authority” and “functional 
boxes” in this new learning, sharing environment. 


Crotonville 

Throughout this process of change — much of it 
wrenching and all of it new — our Management 
Institute at Grotonville, New York, served as a forum 
for the sharing of the experiences, the aspirations 
and, often, the frustrations of the tens of thousands 
of GE leaders who passed through its campus. It was 
the glue that held things together as the process of 
change took hold. 

With the new culture in place, Crotonville has 
become a vehicle for learning and sharing the best 
practices that can be found anywhere around the 
globe. Leaders return from these intense courses 
to their businesses prepared to put these new ideas 
quickly into action. Entire classes are regularly sent 
to Europe or Asia, to wrestle with specific potential 
opportunities. After data gathering, and intense 
Work-Out style discussion, each class returns and 
presents recommendations directly to the top 35 
officers of GE, who act on them — often on the 
spot. Crotonville combines the thirst for learning 
of academia with an action environment usually 
seen only in small, hungry companies. 

Boundaryless Behavior 

These changes in the culture of our Company — the 
profound and pervasive effect of Work-Out and the 
steady reduction of Type IV management — devel¬ 
oped a fresh, open, anti-parochial environment, 
friendly toward the seeking and sharing of new 
ideas, regardless of their source. It also encouraged 
looking outside the traditional boundaries that 
shackle thinking and restrict vision. Ideas around 
the Company quickly began to stand or fall on 
their merits — rather than on the altitude of their 
originators. 

An endless search began for best practices — for 
ways of getting better, faster. Meetings around the 
Company that used to consist of self-serving “reports” 
and windy speeches became interactive forums for 
disseminating new ideas and the sharing of experi¬ 
ences. A whole new behavior has invigorated and 
freshened this century-old company. We’ve seen 
the emergence of true small-company phenomena: 
dreaming, which is at the heart of those “stretch” 
goals we mentioned earlier; and constant celebra¬ 
tion of the milestones toward those goals — even if 
we occasionally don’t quite get there. We describe 
our emerging culture by an awkward but descriptive 
name: “boundaryless ” It is the soul of our integrat¬ 
ed diversity and at the heart of everything we do 
well. It is the small-company culture we’ve been 
after for all these years. 
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The sweetest fruit of bound ary less behavior has 
been the demise of “Not-Invented-Here” and its 
utter disappearance from our Company. We quickly 
began to learn from each other: productivity solu¬ 
tions from Lighting; “quick response*' asset manage¬ 
ment from Appliances; transaction effectiveness 
from GE Capital; the application of “bullet-train” 
cost-reduction techniques from Aircraft Engines; 
and global account management from Plastics — 
just to name a few. At the same time, we embarked 
on an endless search for ideas from the great compa¬ 
nies of the world. Wal-Mart taught us the direct 
customer feedback technique we call Quick Market 
Intelligence. We learned New Product Introduction 
methods from Toshiba, Chrysler and Hewlett- 
Packard, and advanced manufacturing techniques 
from American Standard, Toyota and Yokogawa. 
AJliedSignal, Ford and Xerox shared their insights 
into launching a quality initiative. Motorola, which 
created a dramatically successful, quality-focused 
culture over a period of a decade, has been more 
than generous in sharing its experiences with us. 

Stretch 

“Stretch,” which we mentioned earlier in connection 
with inventory turns and margin goals, simply means 
moving beyond being as good as you have to be — 
“making a budget”— to being as good as you possi¬ 
bly can be: setting “impossible” goals and going 
after them. Crucial to stretch is the trust that grows 
in a boundaryless organization, as self-confident 
people come to know that it is the quality of their 
effort toward achieving the “impossible” that is the 
ultimate measure. 

Compensation 

To reinforce the boundaryless and stretch behavior 
taking root across the Company, we adapted our 
compensation system. When we began our journey 
in the eighties, about 400 of the senior people in GE 
received stock options. Today, 22,000 individuals, at 
all levels, have options, and thereby have a clear fi¬ 
nancial incentive for driving total Company per¬ 
formance by doing everything they can to help their 
colleagues in their own, or another, GE business. 

Today, stock option compensation, based on total 
GE performance, is far more significant than the 
salary or bonus growth associated with the perform¬ 
ance of any individual unit or business. This aligns 
the interests of the individual, the Company and the 
share owner behind powerful one-company results. 


A New Kind of Company 

What we have described is the creation of a new 
kind of company — one that has, and uses, all the 
strengths of a big company while moving with the 
speed, hunger and urgency of a small company. 

While the excitement, speed and growing confi¬ 
dence can be felt all across GE, its accelerating per¬ 
formance can be quantified as well. 

In the first five years of the eighties, as we divest¬ 
ed, invested, and restructured our array of big, lead¬ 
ing businesses, GE returned to its share owners 
about $850 million a year in dividends. 

Through the following five years, ending in 1990, 
as the effect of Work-Out took hold across the Com¬ 
pany and small-company values began to flourish, 
we returned nearly double that — about $L4 billion 
in annual dividends — and repurchased $2.6 billion 
of stock. 

During the past five years, as boundary less behav¬ 
ior has taken hold, and the best practices we shared 
have taken effect, weve returned to share owners 
about $2.3 billion a year in dividends and repur¬ 
chased an additional $5.5 billion of our stock. 

The pace continued to accelerate in 1995 when 
$5.9 billion impacted share owner value — $2.8 bil¬ 
lion of it in dividends, and $3.1 billion supporting 
the equity by stock repurchase. 

The GE Board of Directors has approved an 
additional $6 billion of stock repurchase through 
1997. That, and our performance objectives in the 
current global economic environment, should per¬ 
mit us to maintain or increase the $6 billion level of 
share owner support each year, through dividends 
and the repurchase program. 

Moving from about a billion dollars of share 
owner support in 1985 to $6 billion in 1995 says 
more than any of the words we’ve written about 
the new GE> and its new look to investors. 

Once this big, diverse Company is looked at for 
what it has become — an accelerating earnings and 
cash engine — its performance is much easier for 
investors and analysts to judge. Those who follow GE 
are increasingly aware that there are very few individ¬ 
ual hits or misses of sufficient magnitude to alter the 
trajectory of a Company moving toward the $100 bil¬ 
lion revenue level in any reasonable global econom¬ 
ic scenario. By focusing on the scale, breadth and 
growth of our Company, rather than on the “event 
of the day” — whether it be a hit or miss, from loco¬ 
motives to TV programs — investors should look 
beyond the headline — to the bottom line. 




Growing Rapidly into the Next Century 

As the millennium approaches, this Company will 
pick up the pace, as it brings to bear its enormous 
financial, technical and human resources in support 
of’ its big businesses as they move to seize five of the 
biggest growth opportunities in our history: Global¬ 
ization, New Products, Information Technology, 
Installed-Base Service and Quality. 

Globalization 

• Approaching joint venture partners, and even 
sovereign states, as multi-business teams, sharing 
country knowledge, and capable of assembling sup¬ 
portive financing packages from GE Capital, our 
globalization is accelerating. Global revenues over 
the last 10 years have increased from 20% of the 
Company’s total to 38% today— and, somewhere 
around the millennium, we expect the majority of 
GE revenue to come from outside the United Slates. 

New Products 

• The sharing of new product introduction tech¬ 
niques, developed both inside and outside GE, is 
compressing the cycle of learning and executing, 
and is already producing a torrent of new products, 
from jet engines to turbines to washing machines 
to TV shows. 

Information Technology 

• The enormous leverage of information tech¬ 
nology, combined with our culture of learning and 
sharing, creates a tremendous opportunity, both in¬ 
ternally — with better inventory control and shorter 
order-to-remittance cycles, for example — and 
externally — with remote diagnostics in medical 
imaging and just-in-time inventory replenishment 
for our customers. 

Service 

• Improving the profitability of our customers 
through technology upgrades of the enormous 
installed base of GE equipment — scores of thou¬ 
sands of jet engines, locomotives, turbines and CT 
scanners, for instance — is an enormous growth 
opportunity for us and a profit opportunity for our 
customers. 

Quality 

• Already equal to or better than our competitors — 
quality at GE will be taken to world-leading levels, 
providing us with yet another competitive differen¬ 
tiator. Our openness to learning, our ability to share 


across the Company and our bias for speed, as well 
as the generosity of Motorola and others in sharing 
their techniques with us, will bring GE to a whole 
new level of quality in a fraction of the time it would 
have taken to climb the learning curve on our own. 

This is a Company focusing on huge growth oppor¬ 
tunities as we look to the millennium — a GE that 
renews itself constantly, exhilarates itself with speed 
and freshens itself by constant learning. 

We are a Company intent on getting bigger, 
not smaller — a Company whose only answer to the 
trendy question — “What do you intend to spin offV 7 
— is “cash — and lots of it, ” 

Two significant events occurred within a couple 
of weeks of each other as 1995 ended and the new 
year began. The first was the 100th anniversary of 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average and an invitation 
from Dow Jones to GE to open the market with 
them on the year’s first trading session. The reason 
we were invited to “ring the bell” was because we are 
the only surviving company of those in the original 
Dow r Average. We celebrated that occasion, but 
thought “surviving” an anemic adjective, inadequate 
to the vibrancy of our Company and the promise of 
its future. 

There was a glimpse of that future in the second 
event, in that two-week time span, when NBC and 
Microsoft, a company synonymous with the future, 
announced they were joining in two exciting new 
information ventures. The juxtaposition of those 
two events prorides a nice snapshot of GE — a Com¬ 
pany with a legendary past, humming powerfully in 
the present, with its greatest days always ahead. 

Thank you for supporting us. 



John F, Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Paolo Fresco 'John D. Opie 

Vice Chairman of the Bo air l Vice Chairman of the Board 

and Executive Officer and Executive Officer 

February' T 1996 
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More New Ideas from GE 


GE designers, 


engineers and researchers are constantly developing innovative, high-quality 

products and services for global markets — such as the seven examples shown here. 



New "H" technology gas turbines under development at GE Power Systems 
are the first ones to convert 60 % of a fuel's energy into electricity during 
combined-cycle (gas and steam) operation. To break this 60% barrier in 
net thermal efficiency, "H" technology incorporates the latest advances in 
compressor design and coatings from GE Aircraft Engines as well as new 
materials and processes from GE's Research & Development Center. Here, 
GE Aircraft Engines technician Jeffrey Davis applies thermal barrier coat¬ 
ings to gas turbine airfoils so they can operate in a 2600°F environment. 


New Twist in Lighting Technology 
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i 
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GE Lighting has put a new twist in lighting technology with 
the development of Heliax™ compact fluorescents. Here, 
engineer Jennifer Barry, leader of the global Heliax tech¬ 
nology team, sets up a new Heliax lamp for light measure¬ 
ment tests in the Mirror Photometry Lab. The helical shape 
makes the Heliax compact fluorescent one of the most 
durable and optically efficient compact fluorescent lamps. 



Engineer Steve Froelicher was part of the team from GE 
Appliances and the Company's R&D Center that designed 
the Auto Balance System for GE's new line of Profile™ 
clothes washers. The Auto Balance System uses an off- 
the-fioor rod and spring floating suspension (shown here) 
with a fluid-filled balance ring on the basket to allow the 
basket to move with the load being washed, enhancing 
washing performance and virtually eliminating noise and 
vibration from off-balance loads. 
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Setting the PACE in Auto Leasing 



Dr. Daniel Tom (right) of GE's Research & Development 
Center collaborated with Terry Ebel of GE Capital Auto 
Financial Services on the development of the PACE system. 
An automated credit evaluation system, PACE can reduce 
the approval cycle time for auto lease applications from 
hours to minutes. 



Diagnostic imaging equipment from GE Medical Systems 
is backed by one of the industry's largest and most sophis¬ 
ticated global service organizations. Technical experts at 
GE's QnLine Center™ are linked, via the InSite™ network, to 
more than 10,000 imaging systems worldwide. Using state- 
of-the-art work stations, highly skilled engineers and appli¬ 
cation specialists, such as Joel Janz (left), Karen Murray 
(right) and Ernesto Gonzalez (center), can remotely analyze 
and actually repair equipment problems half a world away. 
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Electrical engineer Bob Murphy tests an ad¬ 
vanced electronic system sold by the new 
GE-Harris Railway Electronics joint venture, 
which is developing an extensive line of loco¬ 
motive and rail communication electronics 
and planning systems to improve the efficien¬ 
cy and service performance of railroads. 


Making Engine Maintenance Easier 



To make sure new engines can be serviced easily, Steve Linthicum of GE Aircraft 
Engines and colleagues at the Company's R&D Center developed the Product 
Vision™ software depicted on the screen. Using 3D visualization techniques, 
it evaluates the accessibility and removability of parts situated deep in complex 
engine configurations — before the engines are built and without using expensive 
mockups. Boeing and others are currently licensing the system from GE. 
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Aircraft Engines 

We are committed to maintaining 

our worldwide leadership in aviation. 



Eugene F. Murphy 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Aircraft Engines 


GE Aircraft Engines achieved higher revenues 
and double-digit earnings growth in 1995. We 
also continued our worldwide leadership as GE 
and CFM International, our joint company with 
Snecma of France, again won more than half of 
the world’s large commercial engine orders. 

The aviation industry's prolonged worldwide 
slump appears to be ending, but the market is 
more competitive than ever and demands greater 
focus on reliability and cost. New product intro¬ 
ductions, higher quality and productivity, and 
the industry’s lowest cost structure leave GE well 
positioned for the recovery. 

1995 was a milestone year for the new GE90 
engine developed for the Boeing 777. In Novem¬ 
ber, the GE90-powered 777 was certified by the 
Federal Aviation Administration and entered into 
revenue service with launch customer British Air¬ 
ways. The second GE90-powered 777 customer, 
China Southern, took its first delivery in Decem¬ 
ber. Saudi Arabian Airline Corporation (Saudia) 
also selected the GE90 to power 23 new 777s, as 
well as our CF6 engines for its new Boeing 747 
and McDonnell Douglas MD-11 aircraft. 

CFM International won strategic orders during 
the year, including CFM56-5 engines for Airbus 



The first GE90-powered Boeing 111 twinjet went into serv¬ 
ice with launch customer British Airways in 1995. 


Industrie A319s ordered by Lufthansa and Air 
Canada. Boeing’s new 737-600/700/800 series, 
which is to be powered by CFM56-7 engines, won 
major orders from Scandinavian Airlines System 
and International Lease Finance Corporation. 
The new CFM56-7 engine has been successfully 
ground tested, and flight testing begins in 1996. 

Our engines became more environmentally 
friendly. New low-emission combustors are now 
in service on CFM56-powered A321s for Swissair 
and CF6-powered 767s for United Parcel Service. 

GE’s small commercial engine business had 
double-digit growth in 1995, bolstered by the 
fast-selling, 50-seal Canadair Regionaljet, which 
is powered by our CF34 turbofan engine. We are 
developing a CF34 growth engine for Canadaibs 
proposed 70-passenger CRJ-X aircraft. In addi¬ 
tion, American Eagle expanded its CT7-powered 
fleet of Saab 340 aircraft to 116. 

To pursue growth opportunities, we integrated 
the overhaul and component repair services and 
spare parts businesses into GE Engine Services. 
Innovative offerings and service contracts with 
such key customers as Southwest Airlines enabled 
GE Engine Services to experience double-digit 
growth in 1995, with sales approaching $2 billion. 

In the military business, GE delivered the first 
F414 fighter engines for the E A-18E/F Super 
Hornet, the U.S. Navy’s top-priority fighter jet. 
GE’s T700 helicopter engine, procured by the 
U.S. government for the 17th consecutive year, 
further expanded its global presence through 
the Netherlands’ purchase of Apache helicopters. 

The marine and industrial engines business, 
which delivered its 2,000th engine in 1995, is 
profiting from expanding markets in Asia and 
South America. Commercial maritime use also is 
growing. Marine and industrial engines equipped 
with new low-emission combustors have achieved 
double-digit reductions in emissions. 

GE’s commitment to speed, productivity and 
quality is paying handsome dividends. We had 
significant productivity gains during 1995, and 
our successful quality initiatives were reflected in 
the industry-leading reliability of our engines. 

GE Aircraft Engines is committed to revenue 
and income growth in 1996 and to maintaining 
our leadership position as the industry's lowest- 
cost, highest-quality producer. 
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Appliances 

Our number-one objective continues to be 

superiority in consumer satisfaction. 



J. Richard Stonesifer 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

6E Appliances 


Building on our commitment to consumer satis¬ 
faction, GE Appliances introduced a record 
stream of winning new products in 1995 with the 
features and value consumers want most. We con¬ 
tinued this strong product thrust despite weak¬ 
ened Ll.S. demand, which resulted in flat sales for 
the year. Earnings were up slightly, as gains in 
productivity helped to offset continued inflation 
in material costs. 

Our new products, coupled with significant in¬ 
vestments in our manufacturing facilities and key 
global growth initiatives, have strengthened our 
standing as a leading manufacturer of innovative, 
high-quality major appliances and positioned us 
for improved performance in the future. 

We completed two large investment projects at 
Appliance Parkin Louisville, Ky., that will provide 
ns with strong rewards in coming years. We invest¬ 
ed $70 million to upgrade our large top-mount 
refrigeration plant and another $100 million to 
completely redesign our home laundry plant. 

Our new washers and dryers have been enthu¬ 
siastically received in the marketplace. Introduced 
under the GE Profileand GE brand names, the 
washers offer the largest capacity available in 
North America. This innovative new line is paving 
the way for major sales growth in home laundry 
products, as well as revenue growth for our Cana¬ 
dian affiliate, Cameo, which manufactures the 
dryers at its Montreal plant. 

Two other industry-leading innovations were 
introduced under the GE Profile name in 1995: 
the Profile 7 ' 1 30-inch double wall oven and the 
Profile Clean Sensor 7 ' 1 dishwasher. The new oven 
features a 3.8-cubic-foot convection oven, the 
large capacity consumers want, and a 4.2-cubic- 
foot thermal oven. The stylish CleanSensor dish¬ 
washer has a built-in sensor that determines and 
adjusts the temperature, time and amount of wa¬ 
ter needed to dean each load of dishes — saving 
energy, time, water and money for consumers. 

Another 1995 highlight was the growth of GE 
Consumer Service, the premier manufacturer’s 
service organization in die industry. We began 
realigning our field sendee network to respond 
better to consumer needs, and we expanded our 
offerings in service contracts and appliance parts. 

Our focus on global growth led to several sig¬ 
nificant developments in 1995, including expan- 
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This innovative "interactive" laundry display illustrates 
the features and benefits of the new GE Profile washer and 
dryer to consumers in dealers' stores. 


sion of a profitable “polar” structure to drive our 
global activities, an agreement with Kojima, Inc., 
one of the largest retailers in Japan, and expan¬ 
sion of the Profile brand in Europe. 

The polar structure strengthens our resources 
in diree key areas: the Americas, Europe and 
Asia. Each pole has its own executive-level leader 
and dedicated resources in product management, 
sales, service and sourcing. With this localized in¬ 
frastructure, we can better satisfy/ the needs of our 
customers and consumers in growth markets. 

Our agreement with Kojima marks the first 
time we have been able to sell products directly to 
a Japanese retailer, cutting through the tradition¬ 
al layers of distribution. Kojima has more than 
160 outlets in northern Japan and is expected to 
triple sales of GE brand appliances there by 1997. 

We also built upon strong consumer appeal in 
Europe for our Profile refrigerators by expanding 
the brand to include a complete line of kitchen 
appliances, featuring a new and distinctive look 
designed specifically for the European consumer. 

Focused on growing profitability by providing 
the highest-quality, highest-value products and 
services to consumers, GE Appliances will contin¬ 
ue to build upon a strategy of global growth, win¬ 
ning products and operational excellence during 
1996 to achieve our number-one business objec¬ 
tive — superiority in consumer satisfaction. 
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Capital Services 


Global expansion, technology and customer 

focus drove our growth to record earnings. 





/Gary C. Wendt 
Chairman, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, 
General Electric 
Capital Services, Inc. 


Equipment Management 

* Americom 

* Aviation Services 

* Fleet Services 

* Genstar Container 

* Modular Space 

* Penske Truck Leasing 

* Railcar Services 

* Technology Management 
Services 

* TIP 

Specialty Insurance 

* Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation 

* Financial Guaranty 
Insurance Company 

* Financial Insurance Group 

* Mortgage Insurance 

Consumer Services 

* Auto Financial Services 

* Consumer Financial 
Services 

- Global Consumer Finance 

* GNA 

* Mortgage Services 

* Retailer Financial Services 

Specialized Financing 

* Commercial Finance 

* Commercial Real Estate 
Financing 

* Equity Capital Group 

* Global Project and 
Structured Finance 

Mid-Market Financing 

* Commercial Equipment 
Financing 

* GE Capital Hawaii 

- Vendor Financial Services 


Once again, the GE Capital Services objective of 
providing value, service and productivity to our 
customers was a phenomenal “win” — for those 
customers, for GE Capital and for GE. 

In 1995, we again registered a double-digit 
rise in earnings — up 16% to a record $2.4 billion. 
This growth was largely driven by three key strate¬ 
gies: accelerating our international expansion, 
increasing our emphasis on leveraging technolo¬ 
gy and redoubling our customer focus. 

International expansion. Nearly 30% of our net 
earning assets are now outside the United States, 
with significant developments during 1995. For 
example. Vendor Financial Services acquired 
Pallas Group, growing our vendor leasing services 
in the United Kingdom. Auto Financial Services 
acquired SOVAC, a French finance company; 
Employers Reinsurance strengthened its presence 
in Europe with the acquisitions of Frankona Re 
and Aachen Re in Germany. We also acquired a 
consumer bank in Poland and announced an 
agreement to acquire an ownership interest in 
the Budapest Bank in Hungary. 

In Australia, Global Consumer Finance now 
owns and operates the private-label credit card 
business of Coles Mver, Ltd., that nation’s lead¬ 
ing retailer. GE Capital Finance Ltd. has become 
one of Hong Kong’s leading sales finance compa¬ 
nies and is poised to meet installment financing 
needs throughout Asia. 

Leveraging technology. GE Capital’s Businesses 
are harnessing today’s technology to improve cus¬ 
tomer service, speed processes, enhance risk man¬ 
agement and reduce errors. GNA, for example, 
boosted access to its annuity products by offering 
telephone-based sales at booths in malls, super¬ 
markets and retailers. Retailer Financial Services 
used “eShop” to develop a business-to-business 
shopping network. Modular Space is developing 
a state-of-the-art customer service program that 
will give its sales force, using laptops, the capabili¬ 
ty to design space on-site, tailoring plans to pre¬ 
cisely fit customer needs. 

Penske Truck Leasing acquired Leaseway 
Transportation, strengthening its position as a 
major provider of truck leasing and logistics serv¬ 
ices. Technology Management Services is pursu¬ 
ing opportunities in the technology outsourcing 
marketplace through an alliance with Andersen 



During 1995, GE Capital expanded its Americom satellite 
presence to Europe, added $4.9 billion in assets to its GNA 
insurance business and saw increased use of its Modular 
Space units at schools like this university in Colorado. 


Consulting. Commercial Real Estate Financing 
added $L8 billion in real estate assets under 
management with the early 1996 acquisition of 
MacFarlane Partners, an asset management firm. 

Customer focus. Our “Center on Quality” pro¬ 
gram is starting to yield dividends in responsive, 
tailor-made customer service and lower employee 
turnover. We were named a “World Class Suppli¬ 
er” by Xerox. One of our emerging Businesses — 
GE Exchange — turned around its margins and 
service simply by embracing quality and listening 
to customer feedback. Extending across all of our 
businesses, Center on Quality is giving GE Capital 
yet another competitive advantage in the global 
financing market. 

Value, service and productivity, GE Capital will 
continue to be much more than a global source 
of financing. We have created a unique and vital 
service organization, one that is structured to 
meet customers’ ever-changing business manage¬ 
ment and financing needs. Our 39,000 associates 
around the world may represent 26 distinct Busi¬ 
nesses, but they are driven in unison by our all- 
important message to customers: “Our Business 
is Helping Yours.” 
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Lighting 


Almost half of our sales now come from 

customer’s outside the United States. 



W. James McNerney, Jr 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Lighting 


GE Lighting achieved double-digit revenue and 
earnings growth on a worldwide basis in 1995. 
Total cost productivity, which has become a 
mindset and hallmark at GE Lighting, partially 
offset high material cost inflation and kept our 
operating margins strong. 

We gained market share worldwide, led by 
strong performances in the U.S. commercial 
and industrial market and in Europe, where the 
GE brand continues to expand. In addition, GE 
Quartz, which manufactures and markets quartz 
tubing and crucibles for the semiconductor and 
fiber-optic industries, had significant global rev¬ 
enue growth of more than 40%, 

We again introduced in excess of 400 new 
products, with emphasis on energy-saving, high- 
technology global products. For example, our 
Heliax™ and Genura™ light bulb innovations are 
results of the continuing technological revolution 
in lighting electronics and design sophistication. 

The Heliax lamp, scheduled for production in 
late 1996, is an energy-saving compact fluorescent 
with a unique helical shape that virtually matches 
the size of an incandescent light bulb. Its innova¬ 
tive, open spiral design makes it one of the most 
durable and optically efficient compact fluores- 



GE Jiabao, the year-old GE Lighting joint venture based in 
Shanghai, launched a new line of incandescent lamps for 
the Chinese consumer market in 1995. 


cents, A 32-watt Heliax lamp offers nearly die 
same light as a 150-watt incandescent light bulb. 

Following its debut in Europe, the Gen lira 
lamp was introduced in the United Slates. The 
world’s first practical compact reflector lamp that 
uses GE’s induction technology, it offers long life 
and provides light similar to that of a 75-watt in¬ 
candescent, but uses only 23 watts of energy. 

Less than a decade ago, about 20% of GE 
Lighting's total revenues came from outside the 
United States. Today, almost half of our sales are 
international, highlighting the importance we 
con tin tie to place on globalization. While main¬ 
taining our industry leadership in North America, 
we have continued our aggressive expansion into 
the world’s high-growth regions. Over the past 
four years more than $1 billion lias been invested 
in global activities — including plants, equipment, 
restructuring, joint ventures, training and related 
capacity' expansion costs. 

The development of GE-branded global prod¬ 
ucts by global engineering teams, with market¬ 
ing by global product management teams, has 
become the norm at GE Lighting. With ventures 
strategically located around the world and manu¬ 
facturing “centers of excellence” well established, 
we are focused on product improvement and on 
ensuring commonality in processes and proce¬ 
dures to further integrate our worldwide assets. 

Much of GE Lighting’s expansion is taking 
place in the Asia-Pacific area, where opportuni¬ 
ties are enormous. GE-branded products, from 
incandescents and fluoresce nts to high-intensity 
discharge and halogen lamps, received major 
market exposure through product launches 
and promotional campaigns in China, India and 
Indonesia during 1995. In addition, we acquired 
the remaining shares of our Indonesian venture, 
PT GE Lighting Indonesia, and now own 100% 
of that business. Sales in the Asia-Pacific region 
increased significantly in 1995. 

GE Lighting is well positioned to take advan¬ 
tage of business opportunities around the world. 
We are confident that our strong commitment to 
continual improvements in service and quality — 
in our people, products and processes — will 
strengthen our business reputation as a strong 
leader and formidable competitor in the global 
fighting industry. 
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Medical Systems 


A growing portfolio of products and services 

makes us a “ one-stop shopping” resource. 





Jf. 


John M. Irani 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Medical Systems 


GE Medical Systems had record revenues for 1995 
but earnings lagged the revenue growth, largely 
because of greater price pressures worldwide and 
declining U.S. demand for diagnostic imaging 
equipment. Nevertheless, we continued to out¬ 
perform our major medical equipment competi¬ 
tors in financial terms and improved our market 
share in every region of the world. 

In anticipation of the current U.S, downturn, 
we have greatly expanded our global distribution 
and are developing new products to provide a 
healthy revenue stream in the years ahead. Our 
operations in Japan and the Far East had excel¬ 
lent increases in volume and share. In Europe, 
we are continuing a major thrust into Eastern 
European countries while strengthening our 
position in Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, services are 
being expanded to offer our customers a true 
“one-stop shopping” resource. An excellent ex¬ 
ample is our agreement with Columbia/HCA, the 
nation's largest multi-hospital system, to manage 
all of its diagnostic imaging equipment sendee, 
regardless of the manufacturer. 

Continued aggressive investment, despite the 
U.S. downturn, has positioned us well. In 1995, 
we introduced more new products than ever be¬ 
fore at the industry’s major trade exhibition. As 
a measure of this renewal strategy, three quarters 
of 1996’s orders and sales will be generated from 
offerings introduced in just the past two years. 
Ultrasound, for example, enjoyed an excellent 
year, with strong growth in orders and sales 
for products such as the recently introduced 
LOGIQ™ series. 

Recent changes in our product portfolio have 
given us strong new entries in our key imaging 
modalities. The new Sign a® Contour™ 0.5 Tesla 
magnetic resonance system is a truly global prod¬ 
uct that provides users a cost-effective path to 
higher mid-field system performance. The new 
HiSpeed™ CT/i system features interactive opera¬ 
tion to speed patient procedures and help pro¬ 
viders become more efficient and productive. 

In x-ray, the new Advantx™ Legacy™ digital R&F 
system combines the accuracy and convenience 
of user-intuitive controls with the ability to easily 
send diagnostic images to clinicians across town 



The new Advantx Legacy radiographic and fluoroscopic 
system from GE Medical Systems allows radiologists to 
concentrate on patients instead of the equipment. 


or across oceans via a computer network. Our 
leadership mammography offering was expanded 
with two new products, the Senographe® 700T™ 
and BOOT™ systems. The new Millennium™ MPS 
and MPR single-detector imaging systems gave 
our nuclear medicine offering a competitive 
boost. 

GE’s innovative InSite™ remote service moni¬ 
toring network continues to gain strong customer 
acceptance by making service support indepen¬ 
dent of time and distance. For instance, a user of 
GE imaging equipment in Brazil can immediately 
reach an InSite engineer in Paris should a prob¬ 
lem occur in the middle of the night. Over 10,000 
GE imaging systems in 48 nations are currently 
on-line, a 25% increase from the previous year. 

As a globally integrated business, GE Medical 
Systems knows how to quickly share its technology 
and expertise with providers around the world, 
especially through our customer education and 
training network. This responsiveness and dedi¬ 
cation to customer satisfaction has made us a 
global leader and a valued player in the delivery 
of quality health care. 
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NBC 


We achieved record profits while expanding 

both globally and into new media alliances. 


NBC enjoyed its most profitable year ever in 1995 
and marked a third consecutive year of double - 
digit earnings increases. Driving our success were 
gains in revenues and profits in the Television 
Network, NBC’s owned and operated stations and 
CNBC. We also continued to make great strides 
internationally and in multimedia. 

In entertainment, each day segment experi¬ 
enced double-digit profit increases, led by prime 
time. NBC captured every prime-time ratings 
“sweeps'’ and was the only broadcast network to 
show T ratings growth in 1995. Two first-year series, 
“The Single Guy 11 and “Caroline in the City,” joined 
Executive Officer, “Friends,” “ER” and “Seinfeld” as regular top 10 

Compan V B |nc dCaS,in9 shows. “The Tonight Show with Jay Leno," an 

Emmy Award winner, overtook its time-slot com¬ 
petition and ended the year as the late-night talk 
leader. NBC also expanded program ownership, 
and we now have an investment position in an in¬ 
creasing percentage of our prime-time schedule. 

NBC News had record profits in 1995. “Today” 
established itself as the most popular morning 
program, and “Dateline NBC” continued to show 
ratings growth. NBC and Microsoft announced 
that they would create two related joint ventures: 
a 24-hour news and information cable channel 



Robert C. Wright 
President and Chief 



The hit show "ER" finished 1995 as America's most popular 
program, giving NBC five of the top 10 shows in 1995 as it 
re-emerged as the leading U.S, broadcaster in prime time. 


and a comprehensive interactive on-line news 
service. These ventures will form a cornerstone of 
NBC's aggressive cable and multimedia strategies. 

NBC Sports strengthened its already historical¬ 
ly unmatched programming lineup. In the 1995- 
96 television season, NBC Sports will present the 
World Series, the Super Bowl, the NBA Finals and 
the Summer Olympic Games in Atlanta. In 1995, 
we also secured U.S. television rights to five of 
the next six Olympics. Our $4 billion partnership 
with the Olympic movement is the largest com¬ 
mitment of broadcast rights ever. 

NBC Stations registered record profits and rev¬ 
enues, led by WNBC in New York and impressive 
performances throughout the division. During 
1995, we announced the purchase of Outlet 
Communications Inc., which owns three stations 
in the top 50 U.S. markets. In addition, NBC and 
CBS exchanged the assets of NBC/s KCNC in 
Denver and CBS's WGAU in Philadelphia, as well 
as towers and station signals in Miami. The deal 
included the sale to CBS of NBC’s KUTV in Salt 
Lake City. 

CNBC reached record ratings and doubled 
its profits in 1995. Globally, NBC launched CNBC 
Asia, the first 24-hour business news channel 
broadcast live from three continents. NBC Asia, a 
general entertainment channel, will be launched 
during 1996. In Europe, NBC Super Channel, 
seen in 69 million homes, will be joined in 1996 
by CNBC Europe, a 24-hour business news service. 

We continued to move aggressively into inter¬ 
active media, launching NBC Digital Publishing, 
which began to publish CD-ROMs and other digi¬ 
tal products, and NBC Online Ventures, which 
established news, sports and entertainment sites 
on the World Wide Web (http;//www.nbc.com) 
and on the Microsoft Network. Theyjoined NBC's 
existing multimedia businesses: NBC Data Net¬ 
work and NBC Desktop Video. 

NBC’s excellent programming and economic 
success in traditional broadcasting will continue 
to anchor our strategy as we go foiward. Capitaliz¬ 
ing on our expertise in the creation, promotion 
and distribution of entertainment, news and 
sports programming, we will aggressively expand 
our ownership in programming and increase our 
program distribution both globally and across 
multiple platforms. 
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Plastics 


We are expanding our capacity to meet 

significant global growth opportunities. 



Gary L Rogers 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Plastics 


GE Plastics enjoyed an exceptional year in 1995, 
with revenues growing 17% to $6.6 billion and 
earnings increasing by more than 50%. Our con¬ 
tinuing focus on investment productivity resulted 
in a record operating cash flow of more than 
$700 million. 

A key factor in GE Plastics’ overall success in 
1995 was our ability to serve the rapidly growing 
global market for business equipment and tele¬ 
communication devices. One of our businesses, 
GE Silicones, had another great year, achieving 
strong double-digit growth in earnings. 

We are currently in the middle of a five-year 
effort to double capacity for Lexan® polycarbon¬ 
ate to meet the anticipated double-digit growth 
for this material over the next several years. We 
not only have found innovative ways to imple¬ 
ment low-cost capacity stretches of our existing 
polycarbonate facilities, but we also are investing 
in a completely new manufacturing facility in 
Cartagena, Spain. The plant, which wall have a 
capacity of 130,000 tons per year, will use a new 
manufacturing process developed and piloted in 
Japan with our partner, Mitsui Petrochemical. 
This new, simpler process results in significantly 
improved manufacturing productivity. 



With ins unique properties, Lexan resin is par¬ 
ticularly well suited to meet the heat resistance, 
weight and optical clarity requirements for a wide 
range of business equipment and telecommuni¬ 
cation products. 

Our Silicones business also is investing in new 
capacity at its headquarters plant in Waterford, 
N.Y. The expansion will enable this rapidly grow¬ 
ing business to better meet customer needs 
around the world. 

In the Americas, the resin business acquired 
100% ownership of its Tampico, Mexico, and 
Coplen, Brazil, operations in order to increase 
flexibility and expand sales in those regions. 

GE Plastics now has 19 manufacturing facilities 
located outside the United States. 

Polymerland, our wholly owned resin distribu¬ 
tor, had strong growth in 1995, driven largely by 
the expansion of Polymerland Europe. The intro¬ 
duction of private-label products, an expanded 
product line and ajoint venture in India with 
T1PCO Industries Ltd. all contributed to strong 
double-digit growth. The joint venture in India 
is one of several global joint ventures planned by 
Polymerland as it continues its geographic and 
product line expansion. 

As we expand our business, our commitment 
to product stewardship and to the highest stan¬ 
dards of environmental health and safety is un¬ 
wavering. A good example is our manufacturing 
facility in Nansha, China, which will begin opera¬ 
tions in the third quarter of 1996. It incorporates 
the same global standards for environmental, 
healdi and safety employed by our plants in the 
United States, Europe and Japan. 

Significant growth opportunities around the 
world, combined with our team of outstanding 
individuals who are dedicated to continued 
improvements in product and process quality, 
productivity and the highest level of overall per¬ 
formance, indicate that 1996 should again be an 
outstanding year for GE Plastics. 
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Ed Jeram (left) and Prakash Pawar of GE Silicones devel¬ 
oped this new silicone material for cushioning the keys in 
computer keyboards, which are also made of GE resins. 








Power Systems 


Our neiv ‘H’ technology gas turbine is first 

to break 60 % barrier for energy efficiency. 



Robert L. Nardelli 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Power Systems 


GE Power Systems maintained its leading position 
in a highly competitive global market. Revenues 
increased 10% in 1995, the gain more than 
accounted for by the consolidation of Nuovo 
Pignone, our Italian-based affiliate acquired in 
1994; but earnings decreased sharply as the Power 
Generation business experienced a difficult year. 
Gas turbine orders and profitability declined due 
to delays on privately financed projects, weak de¬ 
mand and continued price erosion. This was par¬ 
tially offset by strong performances from Nuovo 
Pignone, Nuclear Energy, and Power Generation 
parts and services. 

GE technology continued to outpace the com¬ 
petition, with our steam turbine orders reaching 
record levels in 1995. Major wins in Asia included 
awards totaling 5,000 megawatts from Korea Elec¬ 
tric Power and a breakthrough order in Japan 
from the Electric Power Development Company 
for a 1,050-megawatt ultra-supercritical steam 
turbine. In the Middle East, the Saudi Consolidat¬ 
ed Electric Company awarded GE a $500 million 
order for 16 of our 7EA gas turbines. 

In South America, a GE-led consortium won 
a $140 million contract from Sociedad Electric 
Santiago to supply a STAG™ 109FA system for 
Chile's first natural gas-fired combined-cycle 
power plant. In the United States, Georgia Gulf 
Corporation awarded GE a $95 million contract 
to design and build a 250-megawatt cogeneration 
facility. Customers also showed their preference 
for new GE products by placing orders for five 
6EA gas turbines and the first 9EC gas turbine. 

A major 1995 challenge was the resolution of 
some rotor issues on our “F” class gas turbines. 

An investigation identified the problems, and 
modifications are under way for both in-service 
units and new production. This was our highest 
priority and involved mobilizing GE and supplier 
resources to restore customers to service in the 
shortest possible time. Despite these issues, confi¬ 
dence in “F” technology remained strong as we 
received orders for another 12 “F" turbines. 

Another 1995 highlight was the launch of “G” 
and “H” advanced gas turbine systems, the next 
generation of high-efficiency, combined-cycle 
technology. The largest new product introduc¬ 
tion of the decade, our “FT technology is the first 



Marco Pezzica of Nuovo Pignone in Italy works on the 
first-stage wheel of an axial compressor bound for the oil 
and gas fields of Russia. 


commercial offering to break through the 60% 
energy-efficiency barrier. 

In another development, GE Nuclear Energy 
began the loading of fuel assemblies for the first 
of two GE-designed Advanced Boiling Water 
Reactors at Tokyo Electric Power’s Kashiwazaki 
site in Japan. When completed in 1997, this plant 
will have become operational in a record-breaking 
50 months from groundbreaking to start-up. 

Globalization efforts continued in 1995. On 
the heels of the highly successful Nuovo Pignone 
acquisition, we formed a joint venture with 
SONDEL of Milan, Italy, to provide power plant 
operation and maintenance services. This ven¬ 
ture, and the combining of our worldwide service 
resources into a unified, global service business, 
strengthens our position to meet changing cus¬ 
tomer needs — a major growth opportunity going 
forward. In addition, several innovative service 
and parts initiatives were introduced in 1995 that 
are expected to win broad customer acceptance. 

Looking forward, our new management team 
at GE Power Systems is committed to growing this 
business in a challenging, fiercely competitive 
global market. As we see it, cost and technology 
leadership, along with superior quality and cus¬ 
tomer service, will be the keys to our success. 
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Electrical Distribution and Control 


We are finding new ways to grow while still 

powering our business with productivity. 







Lloyd G. Trotter 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Electrical Distribution 
and Control 


GE Electrical Distribution and Control posted a 
double-digit increase in earnings on slightly high¬ 
er revenues in 1995. We achieved major produc¬ 
tivity and service improvements while making 
several moves to position for the future. 

Substantial reductions in cost and cycle time 
resulted directly from focusing on our most criti¬ 
cal competencies and from becoming a leader in 
demand flow manufacturing. 

We launched 40 innovative products that pro¬ 
vide new value for our customers. A new line of 
conversion kits, for example, enables industrial 
customers to add advanced electronic protection 
and power management features to their existing 
circuit breakers. 

We acquired the AEG Low-Voltage business in 
Germany to strengthen our line of International 
Electrotechnical Gommission products, which 
are being used increasingly worldwide. GE Power 
Controls, our European business and formerly 
a joint venture with GEC of the United Kingdom, 
became 100% GE-owned in 1995. It achieved a 


Information Services 

More than 40,000 companies, depend on our 

business productivity solutions every day. 




Hellene S. Runtagh 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 


GE Information Services 


GE Information Services achieved double-cligit 
earnings growth on increased revenues, fueled by 
our world leadership in electronic commerce and 
by strong demand for our business productivity 
solutions. 

In 1995, we introduced comprehensive busi¬ 
ness productivity solutions that can help clients 
achieve bottom-line results in logistics, purchas¬ 
ing, supplier management and distribution. Our 
expertise in business processes, technology and 
support helps other businesses deliver products 
and services faster, with better quality and at sig¬ 
nificantly less cost. Federal Express, Nordstrom, 
and China's Shandong Posts and Telecommuni¬ 
cations Administration were among many global 
clients that chose GE Information Services as 
their productivity partner. 

We made exciting breakthroughs during 1995, 
forging an alliance with Tata Consulting Services 
to serve clients in India and working with leading- 
edge companies in Internet-based technologies. 



Marie-Luise Schmidt operates a test rig for miniature cir¬ 
cuit breakers at the Hameln plant in Germany, part of the 
AEG Low-Voltage business acquired by ED&C in 1995. 


double-digit increase in revenues for the year. 

Other enhancements were made in our meter, 
relay, and transmission and distribution systems 
businesses, which saw overall financial improve¬ 
ment in 1995. The relay business, for example, 
added world-class electronics and industrial mar¬ 
ket capability by acquiring Multilin of Canada. 

In 1996, our focus on providing customers 
with the highest quality will be the cord that ties 
together our efforts at GE Electrical Distribution 
and Control to achieve growth, cost improvement 
and speed to market. 



Susan Matthews of FedEx and Frank Hart of GE review an 
electronic payments system that enables FedEx to reduce 
invoice or payment processing time from days to seconds. 


With the Internet emerging as the highway for 
global electronic commerce, we became the first 
major business to offer clients secure electronic 
commerce services over the Internet. 

Every day, more than 40,000 companies 
around the world depend on GE Information 
Services for business productivity solutions that 
will keep them ahead of the curve — and ahead 
of the competition. 
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Motors and Industrial Systems 


We are focusing our business on total 

quality leadership and global groiuth. 



President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Motors and 


Industrial Systems 


GE Motors and Industrial Systems delivered solid 
growth in orders and revenues in 1995, principal¬ 
ly due to very active global industrial markets, a 
terrific performance by our GE Fanuc Automa¬ 
tion joint venture and our continued strength in 
the North American heating, ventilation and air 
conditioning (HVAC) industry. Earnings were 
somewhat lower as we increased strategic invest¬ 
ments for new products, globalization and manu¬ 
facturing resources. 

In the global marketplace, our Industrial Sys¬ 
tems businesses broadened their product and 
service offerings while expanding their worldwide 
coverage to better serve our power and industrial 
process customers. We also formed a joint ven¬ 
ture with Fuji Electric of Japan to jointly pursue 
global sales of standard drives, and we increased 
our industrial motor manufacturing capability in 
Monterrey, Mexico, to reposition our competi¬ 
tiveness in AC and DC industrial motors. 

Our Consumer Motors and Controls business 
strengthened its global growth opportunities via 


Transportation Systems 

Our geographic and technology reach 

in the transportation market is expanding. 



David L. Calhoun 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
GE Transportation 
Systems 


GE Transportation Systems has doubled its sales 
and tripled its operating margin in three years 
through a mix of new products, expanded service 
offerings and globalization. 

We broke our locomotive production record 
by manufacturing 720 units in 1995. More than 
600 of our new alternating current (AC) 4,400- 
horsepower locomotives are in service on four 
railroads, including the first Canadian units on 
CP Rail. Pre-production models of our newest 
6,000-horsepower AC locomotive will be running 
on several Class 1 railroads in early 1996. The 
AC6000™ will boost customer productivity and 
performance through one-for-two displacement 
of older, less-efficient locomotives. 

We expanded our technology focus by form¬ 
ing GE-Harris Railway Electronics, a joint venture 
with Harris Corporation. It is creating new com¬ 
munication and logistics systems for locomotive, 
train and fleet control, moving us into railroad 
operation centers. In another joint development, 



Randy McIntosh of GE (right) and Zhang Jiugao (center) of 
Kunming Iron and Steel monitor the operation of GE motors 
and drive systems at this new wire rod mill in China. 


new joint ventures in Asia-Pacific and Europe. 

We made progress with capacity expansions in our 
Mexican facilities, and our new product introduc¬ 
tions included the HVAC Fan Vision™ motor. 

Our business-wide focus on continuous im¬ 
provement in speed, quality and cost is being en¬ 
ergized in 1996 by a drive to achieve the highest 
quality possible. To succeed globally amid rising 
customer expectations and improved perform¬ 
ances by our competitors, we need to create real 
customer value by delivering the highest quality, 
most competitive products and services on time. 



The new AC6000-horsepower locomotive developed by 
GE Transportation Systems is the most powerful diesel 
locomotive in the world. 


Komatsu is using our AC motorized wheel systems 
on its new mining truck, the world’s largest. 

Our geographic and technology reach will 
expand in 1996. Global sales are expected to rise, 
primarily through deliveries to Thailand, Indone¬ 
sia, Egypt and Australia. We also are teaming with 
ABB Daimler-Benz Transportation to develop a 
new family of lightweight, diesel-electric locomo¬ 
tives, taking our AC technology worldwide. 
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Community Service 


GE volunteers and GE programs continue to brighten the horizon 

for others around the world — as shown by these recent examples. 



Coming together for a business meeting in Cartagena, Spain, in the spring of 
1995, a team of GE Plastics employees from throughout Europe held a special 
workday at La Alberque de los Lallantes, an old farmhouse that serves as a 
weekend retreat for underprivileged children from the area. In one day, the 
GE team totally upgraded the facility — repairing or expanding rooms, roofs, 
walls, fences, open areas — so that it can now host four times as many chil¬ 
dren each weekend. In addition, Caritas, the nonprofit organization that runs 
La Alberque, can now use it as a homeless shelter or for other social services 
during the week. 



Paul Duplace of GE Aircraft Engines reads with Kim Noe of 
Chase Elementary School in Cincinnati, Ohio, as part of the 
Early Years Initiative. The program encourages young chil¬ 
dren to improve their reading skills by working with tutors 
from The Elfun Society, an organization of GE volunteers, 
and other groups. A GE Fund grant helped purchase 3,500 
books, while GE and its employees have contributed maga¬ 
zines, computers and other resources. 



Volunteers from GE businesses in the Durham, N.C., area 
help guide students at Southern High School along the path 
to college as part of GE's award-winning College Bound 
program. Tracy Wheeler (standing, right) of GE Capital 
Mortgage Corp. and Jocelyn Caldwell (standing, left) of GE 
Electrical Distribution and Control are shown researching 
colleges with students (left to right) Leticia De LaCruz, 
Demario Hamilton, Aldesha Gore and Jason Williams. 
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Jack Hanson of GE Information 
Services in Rockville, Md., chats 
with a young camper at Camp 
Fantastic, a summer retreat in 
Virginia for pediatric cancer and 
AIDS patients and their families. 
Over the past three years, volun¬ 
teers from GE and The Elfun 
Society have raised nearly 
$90,000 for Camp Fantastic and 
other charities associated with 
the National Institutes of Health. 


To raise engineering to the level of sports in the minds 
of kids at the Middle School of Plainville (Conn.), teacher 
Joe Spagna devises a special project each year for stu¬ 
dents. And each year he calls on Joe Bellino, an engineer 
at nearby GE Electrical Distribution and Control, for tech¬ 
nical advice and hands-on help. Shown here with the ice 
boat they built are (clockwise from top) Joe Spagna, Troy 
Karwowski, Joe Bellino, Darren Corriveau, Stephanie 
LaBarre, Travis Helming, Paul Battista and Kara Bucchi. 



Instead of dining out, Meredith Klein and more than 70 other NBC employees in 
New York City take a "Power Lunch" at nearby P.S. 111 once a week. There, 
they share food and a good book with young students like Floyd Gilyard, instilling 
in them a love for reading. The hour-long program is coordinated by Everybody 
Wins, a nonprofit organization that runs similar programs at 20 other schools. 



The GE Plastics plant in Burkville, Ala., received the 
Wildlife Habitat Council's Rookie of the Year Award in 
1995 for excellence and vision in creating a wildlife 
habitat program. Begun in 1988, a year after the plant 
opened, the habitat program involves deer management, 
pond management, reforestation, wildflower plantings 
and other activities on the 6,300-acre site. Shown here, 
Mickey Cothran (left) and Willie Davis of GE measure 
the growth rate of pines planted in the last few years. 
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Board of Directors 


(As of February 9, 1996) 


There were eight meetings of the GE Board of 
Directors during 1995. 

At the October meeting, John D. Opie was 
elected a Director. Mr. Opie, who had been Presi¬ 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of GE Lighting, 
also was named Vice Chairman of the Board and 
Executive Officer of GE. 

Lawrence E. Fouraker, former Dean of the 
Harvard Business School, retired from the Board 
in 1995. Dr. Fouraker, who had been a Director 
since 1981, gave the Company sustained and 
steadfast service, drawing on his wide background 
in academia and business to provide consistently 
soundjudgment. 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., the retired Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive Officer of 
General Mills, Inc., and a GE Director since 1989, 
will retire from the Board at the conclusion of his 
current term in April 1996. Mr. Atwater has served 
the Company well with his broad business experi¬ 
ence and his wise counsel. 

Dividend increased. At their December meet¬ 
ing, the Directors voted to increase GET quarterly 
dividend by 12%, from 41 £ to 46€ per share. This 
marks the 20th consecutive year of dividend in¬ 
creases by GE. 

Also at the December meeting, the Directors 
increased GE’s year-old share repurchase pro¬ 
gram from $5 billion to $9 billion. GE had pur¬ 
chased S3.2 billion of its common stock under 
the December 1994 repurchase program; the ex¬ 
panded program will allow for $3 billion in annu¬ 
al stock repurchases to continue through 1997. 

Committee meetings. In addition to regular 
meetings, the Directors participated on the fol¬ 
lowing Board committees. 

The Audit Committee , which consists entirely of 
outside Directors, met four times. It reviewed the 
activities and independence of CxET independent 
auditors and the activities of GET internal audit 
staff, as well as the CompanyT financial reporting 
process, internal financial controls and compli¬ 
ance with key GE policies. 

The Finance Committee held four meetings. It 
examined GET pension funding and trust opera¬ 
tions, GET health care costs and the CompanyT 
foreign exchange exposure, as well as airline in¬ 
dustry financing and other matters involving 
large-scale use of Company funds. 


Audit Committee 

Gertrude G. Michelson, 

Chairman 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

Silas S. Cathcart 
Barbara Scott Preiskel 
Frank H.T. Rhodes 

Finance Committee 

Robert E. Mercer, 

Chairman 
John F. Welch, Jr. r 
Vice Chairman 
Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Frank H.T. Rhodes 
Douglas A. Warner 111 

Management Development 
and Compensation Committee 

Silas S. Cathcart, 

Chairman 

Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Gertrude G. Michelson 
Frank H.T. Rhodes 
Andrew C. Sigler 

Nominating Committee 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., 
Chairman 

D. Wayne Calloway 
Silas S. Cathcart 
Gertrude G, Michelson 
Andrew C. Sigler 
Douglas A. Warner 1]] 


Operations Committee 

Barbara Scott Preiskel, 
Chairman 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

D. Wayne Calloway 
Silas S. Cathcart 
Dennis D. Dammerman 
Paolo Fresco 
Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Robert E. Mercer 
John D. Opie 
Roger S. Penske 
Andrew C. Sigler 
Douglas A. Warner III 

Public Responsibilities 
Committee 

D. Wayne Calloway, 
Chairman 
John F. Welch, Jr., 

Vice Chairman 
H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 
Dennis D. Dammerman 
Claudio X. Gonzalez 
Gertrude G, Michelson 
John D. Opie 
Rogers. Penske 
Barbara Scott Preiskel 
Andrew C. Sigler 
Douglas A, Warner Ell 

Technology and Science 
Committee 

Frank H.T. Rhodes, 

Chairman 
Robert E. Mercer 
Roger S. Penske 


The Management Development and Compensation 
Committee conducted nine meetings. In addition 
to approving changes in GET management, it 
reviewed and approved executive compensation 
and it administered GET incentive plans. 

The Nominating Committee had three meetings, 
at which it reviewed candidates for the Board and 
recommended the structure and membership of 
Board committees for the ensuing year. 

The Operations Committee , which met four times, 
reviewed the CompanyT operating plan and vari¬ 
ous operational matters. 

The Public Responsibilities Committee held two 
meetings, at which it evaluated environmental 
and other public responsibility issues as well as 
the activities of the GE Fund. 

The Technology and Science Committee conducted 
one meeting, at which it reviewed new technology 
programs at GE Aircraft Engines. 








H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. 

Retired Chairman of the 
Board, Chief Executive 
Officer and Director, 
General Mills, Inc., 
consumer foods 
and restaurants, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Director since )989. 


Claudio X. Gonzalez 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, Kimberly-Clark 
cie Mexico. S.A. de C.V., 
Mexico City, and 
Director, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, consumer 
arid paper products. 
Director since ) 998. 


Barbara Scott Preiskel 

Former Senior Vice 
President, Motion 
Picture Associations of 
America, New York, N'.Y. 
Director since 1982. 


D. Wayne Calloway 

Chairman of the Board, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and Director, PepsiCo, 
Inc., beverages, snack 
foods and restaurants, 
Purchase, N.Y. Director 
since 1991. 


Silas S. Cat heart 

Director and retired 
Chairman of the 
Board, Illinois Tool 
Works, Inc,, diversified 
products, Chicago, 111. 
Director 1972-1987 
and since 1990. 


Paolo Fresco 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Exeat five 
Officer, General 
Electric Company. 
Director since 1990. 


Roger S. Penske 

Chairman of the Board. 
President and Director, 
Penske Corporation 
and Detroit Diesel 
Corporation, transpor¬ 
tation and automotive 
services, Detroit, Mich. 
Director since 1994. 


John F. Welch, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive 
Officer, General 
Electric Company, 
Director since 1980. 


Gertrude G, Michelson 

Former Senior Vice 
President - External 
Affairs and former 
Director, R.I-1. Maty 
& Co., Inc., retailers, 
New York, N.Y, 
Director since 1976, 


Andrew C. Sigler 

Chairman of the Board, 
Chief Executive Officer 
and Director, Champion 
Intel national Corpora¬ 
tion, paper and forest 
products, Stamford, 
Conn. Director since 
1984. 


Dennis D. Dammerman 

Senior Vice President, 
Finance, and Chief 
Financial Officer, 
General Electric 
Company. Director 
since 1994, 


Robert E. Mercer 

Retired Chairman of 
the Board and former 
Director, The Goodyear 
Tire &: Rubber Company, 
Akion, Ohio. Director 
since 1984. 


Frank H.T. Rhodes 

President Emeritus, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Director 
since 1984. 


John D. Opie 

Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Executive 
Officer, General 
Electric Company. 
Director since 199a. 


Douglas A. Warner III 

Chairman of the Board, 
President, Chief 
Exet uli\e Officer and 
Director, J.P. Morgan 
& Co. Inc. and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, 

N.Y. Director since 1992, 
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Management 

(As of February 9, 1996) 


Corporate Executive Officers 


John F. Welch, Jr 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Paolo Fresco 

Vice Chairman of ihe Board 
and Executive Officer 


John D. Opie 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Officer 


Senior Corporate Officers 





William J. Conaty 

Senior Vice President, 
Human Resources 


Dennis D. Dammerman 

Senior Vice President, 
Finance 


Lewis S. Edelheit 

Senior Vice President, 
Research and 
Development 


Benjamin W. Heineman, Jr. 

Senior Vice President, 
General Counsel and 
Secretary 


Corporate Staff Officers 


Philip D. Ameen 

Vice President and 
Comptroller 

Rodger H, BricknelI 

Vice President, Research and 
Development 

James R. Bunt 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Alberto F. Cerruti 

Vice President, Mergers and 
Acquisitions and International 
Finance 

Pamela Daley 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, Transactions 


Dale F. Frey 

Chairman and President, 
General Electric Investment 
Corporation 

R. Michael Gadbaw 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, International Law 
and Policy 

Joyce Hergenhan 

Vice President, Public 
Relations 

James W. Ireland III 

Vice President, Audit Staff 

Steven Kerr 

Vice Pres idem. Leadership 
Development 

Robert W. Nelson 

Vice President, Financial 
Planning and Analysis 


Charles E. Okosky 

Vice President, Executive 
Development 

Stephen D. Ramsey 

Vice President, 
Environmental Programs 

Gary M. Reiner 

Vice President, Business 
Development 

John M. Samuels 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel, Taxes 

Susan M. Walter 

Vice President, Government 
Relations 














Operating Management 

(A> of" Ft*hl iran r 9, 1991V) 


Aircraft Engines J Capital Services_^■Lighting 


Eugene F, Murphy 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, OR Aircraft Engines 

Corbett D. Caudill 

Vice President, Engineering 

Charles L. Chadwell 

Vice President, Commercial 
Engines 

Robert L Col man 

Viee President, Human 
Resources 

Herbert D. Depp 

Vi re President, Marketing 
arid Sales 

John J. Falconi 

Vice President, Finance and 
Itiformation Technologs 

Henry A. Hubschman 

General Counsel and 
Vice President, Business 
Development 

Dennis R. Little 

Vice President, Military 
Engines 

Robert G. Stiber 

Vice President, Production 
and Procurement 
William J. Vareschi 

Vice President, Engine 
Services 


Appliances 


J. Richard Stonesifer 

President and Chief Executive 
Off icer, GE Appliances 

Bruce R, Albertson 

President and Regional 
Executive, .Asia 

Charles Castine 

Vice President, Consumer 
Sen ice 

Lawrence R. Johnston 

Vice President, Sale** and 
Distribution 

Steven C. Riedel 

Vice President, Marketing 
and Product Management 

R. Mark Schreck 

Vice President, Technology 

Thomas C. Tiller 

Vice President. Purchasing 
anti Manufacturing 

Bruce A. Enders 

Managing Director. General 
Domestic Appliances, Ltd. 


Gary C. Wendt 

Chairman, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, GE Capital 
Services, Inc.; and Chairman 
and Chief Executive Officer, 

GE Capital Corporation 

Denis J. Nayden 

President and Chief 

Opei a ting Officer. GE Capital 

Nigel D.T. Andrews 

E.xecmiv'e Vice President, 

GE Capital Components 

Michael D, Fraizer 

Vice President, Commeicial 
Real Estate Financing and 
Sen ices 

James T. Johnson 

President, GE Capital 
Aviation Seivices, [nr. 

Robert L. Lewis 

President, GE Capital 
Global Project and 
Structured Finance 

Michael A. Neal 

Executive Vice President, 

GE Capital Components 

Gregory T. Barm ore 

Vice President, 

GE Capital Mortgage 
Corporation 

Edward D. Stewart 

Executive Vice President, 

GF. Capital Components 

Sandra L. Derickson 

President, GE Capital 
An to Financial Sen ices 

David R. Nissen 

President, GE Capita) 
International Consumer 
Financial Sen ices 

Daniel W. Porter 

President, GE Capital 
Retailer Financial 
Senates 

Kaj Ahlmann 

Chairman, President and 
Chief Executive Ollit cr, 

Eiriployers Reinsuranee 
Corporation 
Nancy E. Barton 
Senior Vice President, 

General Counsel and 
Secretary 

James A. Parke 

Senior Viee President, 

Finance 

Lawrence J. Toole 

Senior Viee President, 

Human Resources 


W. James McNerney, Jr. 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Lighting 

Joseph S. Barranco 

Vice President, North 
Am erica n P i oduc ti oi i 

John E. Breen 

Vice President, Quality and 
Technology 

Jeffrey P. Gannon 

Vice President, Asia-Pacific 

Richard M. Jackson, Jr. 

Vice President and General 
Counsel 

James E. Mohn 

Vice President, Finance 

Charles P. Pieper 

President and Chid 
Executive Officer, 

GE Lighting Europe 

Steven S. Willensky 

Vice President, Worldwide 
Marketing and Product 
.Management 


Medical Systems 


John M. Trani 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Medical Systems 

Arno Bohn 

President and Chief" 

Executive Officer, GF. 

Medical Systems Europe 

Bobby J. Bowen 

Vice President, Advanced 
Technology 

Thomas E. Dunham 

Vice President, Americas 
Service 

Serge Huot 

Vice President, Globa) 
Sourcing and Manufacturing 

Goran S. Malm 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Medical Systems 
Asia lad,; and Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer, 
Yokogawa Medical Systems 

Paul J. Mirabella 

Vice Presir lent, Americas 
Sales 

James G. Del Mauro 

Vico President, Multi- 
Hospital Systems 

Guy Rabbat 

Vice President, Global 
Technology 


NBC 


Robert C, Wright 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, National Broadcasting 
Company , Inc, 

William Bolster 

President, CNBC 

Neil Braun 

President.* Television Network 

Richard Cotton 

Executive Vice President and 
General Counsel 

Dick Ebersol 

Pi esident, Spons 

Warren C. Jenson 

Senior Vice President, 

Finance 

Andrew R. Lack 

President, News 

Donald W. Ohlmeyer, Jr. 

President. NBC-West Coast 

Thomas S. Rogers 

President, NBC Cable and 
Business Development 

John H. Rohrbeck 

President, Television Stations 

Edward L. Scanlon 

Executiv e Viee President, 
Employee Relations 
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Operating Management 

(Conti nued) 


Plastics 


Gary L. Rogers 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Plastics 

Maura J. Abeln-Touhey 

Vice President and General 
Counsel 

Robert H, Brust 

Vice President, Finance 

David M. Cote 

Vice President, GE Silicones 

Jeffrey R. Jmmelt 

Vice President, 

GE Plastics-Americas 

Charles E. Crew, Jr 

Vice President, Sales 

Jean M. Heuschen 

Vice President, Worldwide 
Tech no! ogv 

John G. Rice 

President and Representative 
Director, GE Plastics Pacific 

Uwe S. Wascher 

Senior Managing Director, 
GE Plastics-Europe 

Piet C. van Abeelen 

Vice President, Europe 
Manufacturing 

William A, Woodburn 

Vice President, 

GE Superabrasives 


Power Systems 


Robert L Nardelli 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Power Systems 

Francis S. Blake 

General Counsel and 
Vice President, Business 
Development 

Stephen B. Bransfield 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Production 

Dennis M. Donovan 

Vice President, Human 
Resources 

Mark M, Little 

Vice President, Power 
Generation Engineering 

Thomas C. Paul 

Vice President, Technology 

Hugh J. Murphy 

Vice President, Strategic 
Initiatives 

Ronald R. Pressman 

Vice President, Marketing 

Thomas P. Saddlemire 

Vice President, Finance 

Steven R. Speaker 

Vice President, Nuclear 
Energy 

William G. Wert 

Vice President and Regional 
Executive, Americas 

Dennis K. Williams 

Vice President, Europe, 
Middle East and Africa; 
and President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

Nuovo Pignone 

Delbert L. Williamson 

President and Regional 
Executive, Asia 


Electrical Distribution 
and Control 


Lloyd G. Trotter 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Electrical 
Distribution and Control 

Ricardo Artigas 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Power Controls 

Stephen M. Bennett 

Vice President, Americas 

Richard L Pease 

Vice President, Power 
Delivery 


Information Services 


Hellene S. Runtagh 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Information 
Services 


Motors and Industrial 
Systems 


James W. Rogers 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Motors and 
Industrial Systems 

Robert P. Collins 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer, 

GE Fanuc Automation 
North America, Inc, 

David E. Momot 

Vice President, Industrial 
Motors 

Russell L Shade, Jr, 

Vice President, Drive 
Systems and Turbine 
Controls 


Transportation Systems 


David L Calhoun 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Transportation 
Systems 

Richard F. Segalini 

Vice President, Engineering 
and Production 


International 


Scott R. Bayman 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE India 

Kenneth C. Brown 

President, GE Southeast Asia 

Mei-Wei Cheng 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE China 

Ugo Draetta 

Vice President and Senior 
Counsel 

Robert T.E. Gillespie 

Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, General Electric 
Canada Inc, 

Jay F. Lapin 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Japan 

John T. McCarter 

President, GE South America 

Alistair C. Stewart 

President, GE Middle East, 
Africa, Central and Eastern 
Europe 


GE Supply 


William L. Meddaugh 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE Supply 


Licensing/Trading 


Stuart A. Fisher 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, GE and RCA 
Licensing Management 
Operation, Inc. and 
GE Trading Company 


Marketing and Sales 


Thomas E, Cooper 

Vice President, Washington 
Operations 

Albert J. Febbo 

Vice President, Automotive 

Henry J, Singer 

Vice President, Area 
Management and Sales 
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1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


$75 

60 

45 

30 

15 

0 


Earnings per share from continuing operations 
before accounting changes 


In dollars) 





1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


$ 4.00 

3.20 

2.40 

1.60 

.80 

0 


Dividends per share 


(in dollars} 


- ■ 


1 


■ 

■ 





_ 

_ 





1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


$1.75 


1.40 


1.05 

.70 

.35 

0 
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Statement of Earnings 


General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Revenues 

Sales of goods 

133,157 

$30,740 

$29,509 

Sales of services 

9,733 

8,803 

8,268 

Other income (note 3) 

752 

793 

735 

Earnings of GECS from continuing operations 

— 

— 

— 

GECS revenues from operations (note 4) 

26,380 

19,773 

17,189 

Total revenues 

70,028 

60,109 

55,701 

Costs and expenses (note 5) 

Cost of goods sold 

24,288 

22,748 

22,606 

Cost of services sold 

6,682 

6,214 

6,308 

Interest and other financial charges 

7,286 

4,949 

4,054 

Insurance losses and policyholder and annuity benefits 

5,285 

3,507 

3,172 

Provision for losses on financing receivables (note 8) 

1,117 

873 

987 

Other costs and expenses 

15,429 

12,987 

12,287 

Minority interest in net earnings of consolidated 

affiliates 

204 

170 

151 

Total costs and expenses 

60,291 

51,448 

49,565 

Earnings from continuing operations before income taxes and 

accounting change 

9,737 

8,661 

6,136 

Provision for income taxes (note 9) 

(3,164) 

(2,746) 

(1,952) 

Earnings from continuing operations before accounting change 

6,573 

5,915 

4,184 

Earnings (loss) from discontinued operations (note 2) 

— 

(1,189) 

993 

Earnings before accounting change 

6,573 

4,726 

5,177 

Cumulative effect of accounting change (note 20) 

— 

— 

(862) 

Net earnings 

$ 6,573 

$ 4,726 

$ 4,315 


Net earnings per share (in dollars) 

Continuing operations before accounting change 

$ 3.90 

$ 3.46 

$ 2.45 

Discontinued operations before accounting change 

— 

(0.69) 

0.58 

Earnings before accounting change 

3.90 

2.77 

3.03 

Cumulative effect of accounting change 

— 

— 

(0.51) 

Net earnings per share 

$ 3.90 

$ 2.77 

$ 2.52 

Dividends declared per share (in dollars) 

$ 1.69 

$ 1.49 

$ 1.305 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-64 are an integral part of this statement. 
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GE GECS 


1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

$33,177 

$30,767 

$29,533 

$ - 


$ 

9,836 

8,863 

8,289 

— 

— 

— 

753 

783 

730 

— 

— 

— 

2,415 

2,085 

1,567 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26,492 

19,875 

17,276 

46,181 

42,498 

40,119 

26,492 

19,875 

17,276 

24,308 

22,775 

22,630 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6,785 

6,274 

6,329 

— 

— 

— 

649 

410 

525 

6,661 

4,545 

3,538 

— 

— 

— 

5,285 

3,507 

3,172 

— 

— 

— 

1,117 

873 

987 

5,743 

5,211 

5,124 

9,769 

7,862 

7,236 

64 

31 

17 

140 

139 

134 

37,549 

34,701 

34,625 

22,972 

16,926 

15,067 

8,632 

7,797 

5,494 

3,520 

2,949 

2,209 

(2,059) 

(1,882) 

(1,310) 

(1,105) 

(864) 

(642) 

6,573 

5,915 

4,184 

2,415 

2,085 

1,567 

— 

(1,189) 

993 

— 

(1,189) 

240 

6,573 

4,726 

5,177 

2,415 

896 

1,807 

— 

— 

(862) 

— 

— 

— 

$ 6,573 

$ 4,726 

$ 4,315 

$ 2,415 

$ 896 

$ 1,807 


In the consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the consolidated finan¬ 
cial statements; “GECS” means General Electric Capital Services, Inc, and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transac¬ 
tions between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates" columns on 
page 26. 
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Statement of Financial Position 


General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 


At December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Assets 

Cash and equivalents 

$ 2,823 

$ 2,591 

Investment securities (note 10) 

41,067 

30,965 

Current receivables (note 11) 

8,735 

7,527 

Inventories (note 12) 

4,395 

3,880 

GECS financing receivables (investment in time sales, loans and 
financing leases) — net (notes 8 and 13) 

93,272 

76,357 

Other GECS receivables 

12,417 

5,763 

Property, plant and equipment (including equipment leased 
to others) — net (note 14) 

25,679 

23,465 

Investment in GECS 

— 

— 

Intangible assets (note 15) 

13,342 

11,373 

All other assets (note 16) 

26,305 

23,950 

Total assets 

$228,035 

$185,871 

Liabilities and equity 

Short-term borrowings (note 18) 

$ 64,463 

$ 57,781 

Accounts payable, principally trade accounts 

9,061 

6,766 

Progress collections and price adjustments accrued 

1,812 

2,065 

Dividends payable 

767 

699 

All other CE current costs and expenses accrued (note 17) 

5,898 

5,543 

Long-term borrowings (note 18) 

51,027 

36,979 

Insurance liabilities, reserves and annuity benefits (note 19) 

39,699 

29,438 

All other liabilities (note 20) 

15,363 

13,161 

Deferred income taxes (note 22) 

7,380 

5,205 

Total liabilities 

195,470 

157,637 

Minority interest in equity of consolidated affiliates (note 23) 

2,956 

1,847 

Common stock (1,857,013,000 shares issued) 

594 

594 

Unrealized gains (losses) on investment securities 

1,000 

(810) 

Other capital 

1,663 

1,122 

Retained earnings 

34,528 

30,793 

Less common stock held in treasury 

(8,176) 

(5,312) 

Total share owners’ equity (notes 24 and 25) 

29,609 

26,387 

Total liabilities and equity 

$228,035 

$185,871 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-64 are an integral part of this statement. Year-end 1994 assets and liabilities of Kidder, Peabody 
Group Inc., the discontinued securities broker-dealer of GECS, have been reclassified to “All other liabilities." 
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GE GECS 


1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

$ 874 

$ 1,373 

$ 1,949 

$ 1,218 

4 

93 

41,063 

30,872 

8,891 

7,807 

— 

— 

4,395 

3,880 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

93,272 

76,357 

— 

— 

12,897 

6,012 

10,234 

9,525 

15,445 

13,940 

12,774 

9,380 

— 

— 

6,643 

6,336 

6,699 

5,037 

11,901 

12,419 

14,404 

11,531 

$55,716 

$50,813 

$185,729 

$144,967 


$ 1,666 

$ 906 

$ 62,808 

$ 57,087 

3,968 

3,141 

5,952 

3,777 

1,812 

2,065 

— 

— 

767 

699 

— 

— 

5,747 

5,798 

— 

— 

2,277 

2,699 

48,790 

34,312 

— 

— 

39,699 

29,438 

8,928 

8,468 

6,312 

4,571 

508 

268 

6,872 

4,937 

25,673 

24,044 

170,433 

134,122 

434 

382 

2,522 

1,465 

594 

594 

1 

i 

1,000 

(810) 

989 

(821) 

1,663 

1,122 

2,266 

2,006 

34,528 

30,793 

9,518 

8,194 

(8,176) 

(5,312) 

— 

— 

29,609 

26,387 

12,774 

9,380 

$55,716 

$50,813 

$185,729 

$144,967 


In the consolidating data on this page, “GE' 1 means the basis of consolidation as 
described in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GECS” means General 
Electric Capital Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Trans¬ 
actions between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Com¬ 
pany and consolidated affiliates” columns on page 28. 
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Statement of Cash Flows 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

General Electric Company 
and consolidated affiliates 

1995 1994 

1993 

Cash flows from operating activities 

Net earnings 

$ 6,573 

$ 4,726 $ 

4,315 

Adjustments for discontinued operations 

— 

1,189 

(993) 

Adjustments to reconcile net earnings to cash provided 
from operating activities 

Cumulative effect of accounting change 



862 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization 

3,594 

3,207 

3,223 

Earnings retained by GECS — continuing operations 

— 

— 

— 

Deferred income taxes 

1,047 

1,228 

548 

Decrease (increase) in GE current receivables 

(632) 

668 

(571) 

Decrease (increase) in GE inventories 

55 

(56) 

750 

Increase (decrease) in accounts payable 

244 

697 

639 

Increase in insurance liabilities, reserves and annuity benefits 

2,490 

1,624 

1,479 

Provision for losses on financing receivables 

1,117 

873 

987 

All other operating activities 

458 

(2,399) 

782 

Cash from operating activities 

14,946 

11,757 

12,021 

Cashflows from investing activities 

Additions to property, plant and equipment 

(6,447) 

(7,492) 

(4,727) 

Dispositions of property, plant and equipment 

1,542 

2,506 

1,139 

Net increase in GECS financing receivables 

(11,309) 

(9,525) 

(4,164) 

Payments for principal businesses purchased 

(5,641) 

(2,606) 

(2,090) 

All other investing activities 

(3,362) 

372 

(6,518) 

Cash used for investing activities 

(25,217) 

(16,745) 

(16,360) 

Cash flows from financing activities 

Net change in borrowings (maturities of 90 days or less) 

(3,487) 

(2,784) 

2,406 

Newly issued debt (maturities longer than 90 days) 

37,604 

23,239 

15,468 

Repayments and other reductions (maturities longer than 90 days) 

(18,580) 

(13,098) 

(11,851) 

Net purchase of GE shares for treasury 

(2,523) 

(353) 

(364) 

Dividends paid to share owners 

(2,770) 

(2,462) 

(2,153) 

All other financing activities 

259 

181 

(69) 

Cash from (used for) financing activities 

10,503 

4,723 

3,437 

Cash from (used for) discontinued operations 

— 

(200) 

962 

Increase (decrease) in cash and equivalents during year 

232 

(465) 

60 

Cash and equivalents at beginning of year 

2,591 

3,056 

2,996 

Cash and equivalents at end of year 

$ 2,823 

$ 2,591 $ 

3,056 

Supplemental disclosure of cash flows information 

Cash paid during the year for interest 

$ (6,645) 

$ (4,524) $ 

(3,754) 

Cash recovered (paid) during the year for income taxes 

(1,483) 

(1,777) 

(1,644) 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-64 are an integral part of this statement. Data for 1994 and 1993 have been reclassified to 
combine cash flows of discontinued operations. 
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GE 



GECS 


1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

$ 6,573 

$ 4,726 

$ 4,315 

$ 2,415 

$ 896 

^5 

00 

o 

— 

1,189 

(993) 

— 

1,189 

(240) 


— 

— 

862 

— 

— 

— 

1,581 

1,545 

1,631 

2,013 

1,662 

1,592 

(1,324) 

(1,181) 

(957) 

— 

— 

— 

369 

575 

120 

678 

653 

428 

(739) 

754 

(625) 

— 

— 

— 

55 

(56) 

750 

— 

— 

— 

462 

810 

114 

418 

(222) 

540 

— 

— 

— 

2,490 

1,624 

1,479 

— 

— 

— 

1,117 

873 

987 

(912) 

(2,291) 

(16) 

946 

140 

770 

6,065 

6,071 

5,201 

10,077 

6,815 

7,363 

(1,831) 

(1,748) 

(1,588) 

(4,616) 

(5,749) 

(3,139) 

38 

86 

55 

1,504 

2,420 

1,084 

— 

— 

— 

(11,309) 

(9,525) 

(4,164) 

(238) 

(575) 

— 

(5,403) 

(2,031) 

(2,090) 

408 

14 

298 

(3,913) 

176 

(6,793) 

(1,623) 

(2,218) 

0,235) 

(23,737) 

(14,709) 

(15,102) 

1,061 

(566) 

46 

(4,510) 

(2,261) 

2,404 

826 

766 

215 

36,778 

22,473 

15,253 

(1,535) 

(1,399) 

(2,325) 

(17,045) 

(11,699) 

(9,526) 

(2,523) 

(353) 

(364) 

— 

— 

— 

(2,770) 

(2,462) 

(2,153) 

(1,091) 

(904) 

(610) 

— 

(2) 

— 

259 

183 

(69) 

(4,941) 

(4,016) 

(4,581) 

14,391 

7,792 

7,452 

— 

— 

962 

— 

(200) 

— 

(499) 

(163) 

347 

731 

(302) 

(287) 

1,373 

1,536 

1,189 

1,218 

1,520 

1,807 

$ 874 

$ 1,373 

$ 1,536 

$ 1,949 

$ 1,218 

$ 1,520 


$ (468) 

$ (374) 

$ (473) 

« (6,177) 

$ (4,150) 

$ (3,281) 

(1,651) 

(1,456) 

(1,455) 

168 

(321) 

(189) 


In the consolidating data on this page, “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to the consolidated financial 
statements; “GECS” means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions 
between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the “General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates” columns on page 30. 
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Management's Discussion of Operations 


Overview 

General Electric Company’s consolidated financial state¬ 
ments represent the combination of the Company’s manu¬ 
facturing and nonfinancial services businesses (“GE”) 
and the accounts of General Electric Capital Services, Inc. 
(“GECS”). See note 1 to the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments, which explains how the various financial data are 
presented. 

Management’s Discussion of Operations is presented in 
four parts: Consolidated Operations, GE Continuing Oper¬ 
ations, GECS Continuing Operations and International 
Operations. 

Consolidated Operations 

GE achieved record revenues and earnings in 1995, as 
broad strength across its businesses, coupled with contin¬ 
ued emphasis on globalization, productivity and effective 
asset management, produced top-line growth, higher mar¬ 
gins and strong cash generation. Consolidated revenues, 
including acquisitions, rose to a record $70.0 billion, a 17% 
increase that was attributable primarily to the Company’s 
increasing international activities. Eleven of twelve busi¬ 
nesses increased revenues, with six businesses — led by 
GE Capital Services, Plastics and NBC — achieving double¬ 
digit increases. 

Consolidated earnings per share from continuing oper¬ 
ations increased to $3.90, up 13% from last year’s $3.46 
from continuing operations, and earnings increased 11% 
to $6,573 billion. Earnings per share grew faster than earn¬ 
ings, reflecting the cumulative impact of $3.2 billion of 
shares purchased under a three-year, $9 billion share re¬ 
purchase program initiated in December 1994. 

Net earnings in 1995 were 39% higher than 1994’s $4,726 
billion ($2.77 per share), which were 10% higher than 1993’s 
$4,315 billion ($2.52 per share). Three factors affecting 
1994 and 1993 are important to these comparisons: discon¬ 
tinued operations of the GECS securities broker-dealer and 
the GE Aerospace businesses; 1993 restructuring provisions; 
and the effect, of an accounting change in 1993. Each is dis¬ 
cussed separately below. Excluding the effects of these items, 
1994 earnings would have been $5,915 billion, up 22% from 
$4,862 billion in 1993. 

• Discontinued operations reflected the results of the 
GECS securities broker-dealer, Kidder, Peabody Group 
Inc. (Kidder, Peabody) in 1994 and 1993, and the results of 
the discontinued GE Aerospace businesses in 1993. Note 2 
provides additional information about these discontinued 
operations. The 1994 loss from discontinued operations in¬ 
cluded a provision of $868 million after taxes for exit costs 
related to the liquidation of Kidder, Peabody. This liquida¬ 
tion was substantially complete as of December 31, 1995. 


• Restructuring provisions in 1993, amounting to $678 
million after taxes, covered costs of actions that have re¬ 
duced GE’s cost structure. Essentially all restructuring 
expenditures were completed by the end of 1994. Savings 
arising from these restructuring programs can best be 
observed in the growth in operating margin seen in the 
chart at the bottom of the page and in the productivity 
measurements discussed on page 33. 

• The 1993 accounting change represented effects of adopt¬ 
ing Statement of Financial Accounting Standards (SFAS) 
No. 112, Employers 5 Accountingfor Postemploy ment Benefits (see 
note 20). The transition effect of the accounting change 
decreased net earnings by $862 million ($0.51 per share), 
with a corresponding decrease in share owners’ equity. 

Two newly issued accounting standards will be adopted in the 
first quarter of!996 and are not expected to have a material 
effect on financial position or results of operations of GE or 
GECS. A summary of these standards follows. 

• SFAS No. 121, Accounting for the Impairment of Long-Lived. 
Assets and for Long-Lived Assets to be Disposed Of requires that 
certain long-lived assets be reviewed for impairment when 
events or circumstances indicate that the carrying amounts 
of the assets may not be recoverable. If such review indicates 
that the carrying amount of an asset exceeds the sum of its 
expected future cash flows, the asset's carrying value must 
be written down to fair value. 

• SFAS No. 122, Accounting for Mortgage Senncing Rights, 
requires that capitalized rights to service mortgage loans 
be assessed for impairment by individual risk stratum by 
comparing each stratum’s carrying amount with its fair 
value. Impairment, if any, would be recognized in earnings. 


GE operating margin as a percentage of sales 



1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
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Dividends declared totaled $2,838 billion in 1995. Per-share 
dividends of $1.69 were up 13% from the previous year, fol¬ 
lowing a 14% increase from the year before. The 1995 in¬ 
crease marks the 20th consecutive year of dividend growth. 
The chart at right compares GE’s dividend growth for the 
last five years with dividend growth of companies in the 
Standard and Poor’s 500 stock index. 

GE Continuing Operations 

GE total revenues were $46.2 billion in 1995, compared 
with $42.5 billion in 1994 and $40.1 billion in 1993. 

• GE’s sales of goods and services were $43.0 billion in 
1995, an increase of 9% from 1994, which in turn was 5% 
higher than in 1993. The improvement was led by Plastics 
and NBC. Volume was about 8% higher in 1995, reflecting 
growth in most businesses and the effect of consolidating 
Nuovo Pignone, a European energy equipment manufac¬ 
turer. The effects of selling prices on sales differed marked¬ 
ly among businesses during the year. Overall, selling prices 
were essentially flat in 1995, while the effect of currency 
exchange rates on the translation of sales denominated in 
other than U.S. dollars contributed modestly to the sales 
increase. Volume in 1994 was about 6% higher than in 
1993, but was partially offset by the effects of lower selling 
prices. Currency exchange rates had a minor negative effect 
on 1994 sales. 

• GE’s other income, earned from a wide variety of 
sources, was $753 million in 1995, $783 million in 1994 
and $730 million in 1993. Details of GE’s other income 
are provided in note 3. 

• Earnings of GECS from continuing operations were up 
16% in 1995, following a 33% increase the year before. See 
page 36 for an analysis of these earnings. 

Principal costs and expenses for GE are those classified as costs 
of goods and services sold, and selling, general and admin¬ 
istrative expenses. 

Operating margin is sales of goods and services less the costs 
of goods and services sold, and selling, general and admin¬ 
istrative expenses. In 1995, GE's operating margin rose to 
a record 14.4% of sales, an improvement of 0.8 percentage 
points from 1994. The operating margin increase was led 
by strong improvements in Plastics, Aircraft Engines and 
NBC. Operating margin was 13.6% of sales in 1994, com¬ 
pared with 12.5% (before restructuring provisions) in 
1993. Including restructuring provisions, 1993 operating 
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margin was 9.9% of sales. The improved performance in 
1994 was attributable to Appliances, NBC, Power Systems 
and Transportation Systems, which increased their margin 
rates by one percentage point or more. 

Total cost productivity (sales in relation to costs, both on a 
constant dollar basis) has been a major source of improve¬ 
ments in operating margin, accounting for more than 
$1 billion of the increases in margin in each of the last three 
years. The productivity rate was 3.7% in 1995, reflecting the 
sharp improvement at Aircraft Engines and improvements 
at Plastics and Medical Systems, largely offset by adverse 
productivity performance by Power Systems, the result of its 
lower 1995 capacity utilization. While the productivity rate 
in 1994 was reasonably strong throughout most businesses, 
at 3.2% overall, it reflected adverse results of Aircraft En¬ 
gines’ lower volume. Cost savings provided by productivity 
improvements more than offset the impact of inflation in 
each of the last three years. 

GE interest expense in 1995 was $649 million, up from $410 
million in 1994, which was down from $525 million in 1993. 
The increase in interest expense was attributable to a num¬ 
ber of factors, including higher interest rates and average 
borrowing levels. The decrease in interest expense in 1994 
was primarily the result of lower borrowings partially offset 
by the effects of higher interest rates. 

Entering 1996 with excellent cash flows and a strong bal¬ 
ance sheet, the Company continues to be well positioned 
to deliver strong performance in the current global eco¬ 
nomic environment. 
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GE industry segment revenues and operating pro jit for the past 
five years are shown in the table on page 35. For additional 
information, including a description of the products and 
services included in each segment, see note 27. 

• Aircraft Engines revenues increased 7% from 1994, 
which was down 13% from 1993. The revenue increase was 
primarily attributable to higher volume in commercial 
and military spares and related services, partially offset by 
effects of lower selling prices. Operating profit increased 
26% from 1994, as significant productivity gains and, to a 
lesser degree, higher volume more than offset the effects of 
lower prices. Operating profit increased 17% during 1994, 
principally because there was no counterpart to 1993 re¬ 
structuring provisions ($267 million). Excluding 1993 
restructuring provisions, operating profit decreased 12% 
in 1994, largely as a result of lower volume. 

In 1995, $1.7 billion of revenues were from sales to the 
U.S. government, down $0.1 billion from 1994, which was 
$0.6 billion lower than in 1993. The lower 1994 revenues 
were primarily attributable to declines in sales for the 
FI 10 and T700 engine programs. 

Firm orders received during 1995 totaled $5.9 billion, 
up 7% from $5.5 billion in 1994. The firm orders backlog 
at year-end 1995 was $7.7 billion ($7.6 billion at the end 
of 1994), about 38% of which was scheduled for delivery 
in 1996. 

• Appliances revenues were about the same as in 1994, 
as softening North American sales offset strong growth in 
Europe and Asia. Operating profit increased 2%; despite 
higher material costs, primarily as a result of productivity. 
Operating profit rose 84% in 1994 on a 7% increase in rev¬ 
enues, in part because there was no counterpart to restruc¬ 
turing provisions of $136 million in 1993. Excluding 1993 
restructuring provisions, operating profit increased 34% in 
1994, primarily as a result of strong productivity and higher 
volume. 

• Broadcasting revenues increased 17% in 1995, follow¬ 
ing an 8% increase in 1994. The revenue increase in both 
years was principally attributable to sharply stronger prime¬ 
time ratings and improved cable and owned-and-operated 
station performance, resulting in improved advertising 
prices throughout the period. Operating profit was up 48% 
in 1995, as a result of the stronger advertising revenues. 
Operating profit also increased sharply in 1994, in part 
because of restructuring provisions of $81 million in 1993. 
Excluding the effect of those provisions, operating profit 
improved 45% from 1993, reflecting the impact of stronger 
advertising, improved ratings performance and substan¬ 
tially improved cable operations. 


• Industrial Products and Systems revenues rose 8% in 1995, 
following a 10% increase in 1994. The improvements in rev¬ 
enues in both years were largely attributable to increased 
volume in Transportation Systems, Lighting, and Motors 
and Industrial Systems (Motors). Operating profit increased 
14% in 1995, after a 47% increase in 1994. The improve¬ 
ment in 1995 resulted from the combination of productivity 
across the segment and the volume increases, which more 
than offset higher material costs. The 1994 increase in op¬ 
erating profit reflected primarily the effect of $253 million 
of restructuring provisions in 1993. Absent restructuring 
provisions, operating profit increased 15% in 1994, princi¬ 
pally because of improved European operations in Lighting 
and the combination of higher volume and productivity in 
Motors and Transportation Systems. 

Transportation Systems received orders of $1.6 billion in 
1995, down $1.2 billion from 1994’s record level. The back¬ 
log at year-end 1995 was $3.4 billion ($3.5 billion at the 
end of 1994), about 29% of which was scheduled for ship¬ 
ment in 1996. 

• Materials revenues increased 17% in 1995, reflecting 
principally the effects of higher selling prices and the con¬ 
solidation of Toshiba Silicones, Operating profit increased 
51%, primarily because of higher prices, productivity and 
volume growth, the combination of which more than offset 
increases in material costs. Revenues were up 13% in 1994, 
primarily because of increased volume across all major 
product groups. Operating profit rose 16% in 1994, in part 
because there was no counterpart to $52 million of restruc¬ 
turing provisions in 1993. Excluding 1993 restructuring 
provisions, operating profit increased 9%, as ongoing pro¬ 
ductivity and improved volume more than offset the impact 
of lower selling prices and much higher material costs. 

• Power Generation revenues were 10% higher in 1995, 
following a 7% increase in 1994. The current-year revenue 
increase was more than accounted for by the 1995 consoli¬ 
dation of Nuovo Pignone ($1.5 billion in revenues). Exclud¬ 
ing Nuovo Pignone, the revenue decrease in 1995 resulted 
from lower volume in both gas and steam turbines. Oper¬ 
ating profit decreased 38% in 1995, as the profit contribu¬ 
tion of Nuovo Pignone was more than offset by the effects 
of difficult market conditions on volume and prices, cost 
inflation, and modification costs related to series “F” gas 
turbines. Operating profit in 1994 increased 21%, reflect¬ 
ing the effect of 1993 restructuring provisions of $82 mil¬ 
lion. Adjusting for 1993 restructuring provisions, operating 
profit increased 12%, primarily as a result of lower material 
costs and volume improvements that more than offset lower 
selling prices. 
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Summary of Industry Segments 


For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 

1995 1994 1993 1992 1991 

Revenues 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

# 6,098 

$ 5,714 

$ 6,580 

$ 7,368 

$ 7,777 

Appliances 

5,933 

5,965 

5,555 

5,330 

5,225 

Broadcasting 

3,919 

3,361 

3,102 

3,363 

3,121 

Industrial Products and Systems 

10,194 

9,406 

8,575 

8,210 

8,248 

Materials 

6,647 

5,681 

5,042 

4,853 

4,736 

Power Generation 

6,545 

5,933 

5,530 

5,106 

4,813 

Technical Products and Services 

4,424 

4,285 

4,174 

4,674 

4,686 

All Other 

2,707 

2,348 

1,803 

1,581 

1,485 

Corporate items and eliminations 

(286) 

(195) 

(242) 

(399) 

(538) 

Total GE 

46,181 

42,498 

40,119 

40,086 

39,553 

GECS 

Financing 

19,042 

14,932 

12,399 

10,544 

10,069 

Speciaky Insurance 

7,444 

4,926 

4,862 

3,863 

2,989 

All Other 

6 

17 

15 

11 

(5) 

Total GECS 

26,492 

19,875 

17,276 

14,418 

13,053 

Eliminations 

(2,645) 

(2,264) 

(1,694) 

(1,453) 

(1,323) 

Consolidated revenues 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 

$53,051 

$51,283 

Operating profit 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 1,176 

% 935 

$ 798 

$ 1,274 

$ 1,390 

Appliances 

697 

683 

372 

386 

400 

Broadcasting 

738 

500 

264 

204 

209 

Industrial Products and Systems 

1,519 

1,328 

901 

1,071 

1,088 

Materials 

1,465 

967 

834 

740 

800 

Power Generation 

769 

1,238 

1,024 

854 

679 

Technical Products and Services 

801 

787 

706 

912 

693 

All Other 

2,683 

2,309 

1,725 

1,495 

1,405 

Total GE 

9,848 

8,747 

6,624 

6,936 

6,664 

GECS 

Financing 

3,045 

2,662 

1,727 

1,366 

1,327 

Specialty Insurance 

1,020 

589 

770 

641 

501 

All Other 

(545) 

(302) 

(288) 

(272) 

(290) 

Total GECS 

3,520 

2,949 

2,209 

1,735 

1,538 

Eliminations 

(2,396) 

(2,072) 

(1,554) 

(1,317) 

(1,199) 

Consolidated operating profit 

10,972 

9,624 

7,279 

7,354 

7,003 

GE interest and financial charges, net of eliminations 

(644) 

(417) 

(529) 

(752) 

(881) 

GE items not traceable to segments 

(591) 

(546) 

(614) 

(629) 

(515) 

Earnings from continuing operations before income taxes 

and accounting changes 

$ 9,737 

$ 8,661 

$ 6,136 

$ 5,973 

$ 5,607 


The notes to consolidated financial statements on pages 45-64 are an integral part of this statement. “GE” means the basis of consolidation as described 
in note 1 to the consolidated financial statements; “GECS” means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated companies. 
Operating profit of GE segments excludes interest and other financial charges; operating profit of GECS includes interest and discount expense, which is 
the largest element of GECS’ operating costs. 
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Power Generation orders were $6.7 billion for 1995, com¬ 
pared with $5.7 billion in 1994. The backlog of unfilled 
orders at year-end 1995 was $10.2 billion ($9.4 billion at 
the end of 1994), about 43% of which was scheduled to be 
shipped in 1996. The increases in orders and backlog were 
more than accounted for by the consolidation of Nuovo 
Pignone in 1995. 

• Technical Products and Services revenues were up 3% in 
1995, following a similar increase in 1994, as higher volume 
was partially offset by lower selling prices in both Medical 
Systems and Information Services. Medical Systems achieved 
strong volume growth in Asia and Europe, but the U.S. 
market was weak throughout both years. Information Serv¬ 
ices revenues increased in 1995 and 1994, reflecting contin¬ 
ued worldwide growth in services associated with electronic 
commerce. Segment operating profit increased 2% in 1995, 
primarily a result of productivity gains. The 1994 increase 
in operating profit of 11%; was partially attributable to 
1993 restructuring provisions of $60 million. Excluding 
such provisions, 1994 operating profit was 3% ahead of 
1993, reflecting productivity and volume improvements 
that were partially offset by weaker pricing at both Medical 
Systems and Information Services. 

Orders received by Medical Systems in 1995 were $3.7 
billion, up 12% from 1994. The backlog of unfilled orders 
at year-end 1995 was $1.6 billion ($1.5 billion at the end 
of 1994), about 94% of which was scheduled to be shipped 
in 1996. 

• All Other consists primarily of GECS’ earnings, which 
are discussed in the next section. Also included are revenues 
derived from licensing the use of GE technology to others. 

GECS Continuing Operations 

GECS conducts its operations in two segments: Financing 
and Specialty Insurance. The Financing segment includes 
financing operations of General Electric Capital Corpo¬ 
ration (GE Capital). The Specialty Insurance segment 
includes operations of GE Global Insurance Holding Cor¬ 
poration (GE Global Insurance), the principal subsidiary 
of which is Employers Reinsurance Corporation (ERG), 
and the other insurance businesses described on page 61. 

Improved operating results for 1995 and 1994 reflect the 
effects of asset growth with approximately equal contribu¬ 
tions from origination volume and from acquisitions of 
businesses and portfolios. 

• GECS revenues from operations were $26.5 billion in 
1995, up 33% from 1994, which was up 15% from 1993. 

• GECS earnings from continuing operations were 
$2.4 billion in 1995, up 16% from 1994, which was up 
33% from 1993. The 1995 increase reflected asset growth 


partially offset by a decrease in financing spreads (the 
excess of yields over interest rates on borrowings). The 
1994 increase resulted primarily from asset growth, in¬ 
creased financing spreads and improved asset quality, 
which were partially offset by higher insurance losses. 

• GECS interest on borrowings in 1995 was $6.7 billion, 
47% higher than in 1994, which was 28% higher than in 
1993. Increases in 1995 and 1994 reflected the effects of 
higher average borrowings used to finance asset growth as 
well as the effects of higher interest rates. Part of the 1995 
increase resulted from a shift during the year to longer- 
term funding. The composite interest rate on GECS' bor¬ 
rowings was 6.76% in 1995, compared with 5.47% in 1994 
and 4.96% in 1993. 

• GECS insurance losses and policyholder and annuity 
benefits increased to $5.3 billion during 1995, compared 
with $3.5 billion in 1994 and $3.2 billion in 1993, primarily 
because of business acquisitions and growth in originations 
throughout the period. 

• GECS other costs and expenses increased to $9.8 bil¬ 
lion in 1995 from $7.9 billion in 1994 and $7.2 billion in 
1993, reflecting costs associated with acquired businesses 
and portfolios, and higher investment levels. 

GECS industry segment revenues and operating profit 
for the past five years are shown in the table on page 35. 
Revenues from operations (earned income) are detailed in 
note 4. 

• Financing segment revenues from operations were $19.0 
billion in 1995, up 28% from 1994, which was up 20% from 

1993. Asset growth and increased yields were significant 
factors in both years. 

Operating profit was $3.0 billion in 1995, up 14% from 

1994, as the effects of the asset growth were partially offset 
by declining financing spreads and losses from adverse 
market conditions in the Mortgage Services business. 
Financing spreads declined during 1995, as the increase 
in borrowing rates outpaced the improvements in yields. 
Operating profit increased 54% in 1994 over 1993, the 
result of asset growth of 14%, increased financing spreads 
and improved asset quality. The provision for losses on 
financing receivables increased in 1995, principally reflect¬ 
ing portfolio growth, following a decline in 1994 that was 
attributable to improved quality of the portfolio. Other 
costs and expenses increased in both years, primarily as a 
result of asset growth. 

The portfolio of financing receivables, before allowance 
for losses, increased to $95.8 billion at the end of 1995 from 
$78,4 billion at the end of 1994. Financing receivables are 
the Financing segment’s largest asset and its primary source 
of revenues. The related allowance for losses at the end of 
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1995 amounted to $2.5 billion (2.63% of receivables — the 
same as for 1994 and 1993) and, in management’sjudg- 
ment, is appropriate given the risk profile of the portfolio. 
Amounts written off in 1995 were approximately 1.01% 
of the year's average financing receivables, compared with 
1.04% and 1.59% during 1994 and 1993, respectively. A dis¬ 
cussion of the quality of certain elements of the Financing 
segment portfolio follows. Nonearning receivables are those 
that are 90 days or more delinquent and reduced-earning 
receivables are receivables whose terms have been restruc¬ 
tured to a below-market yield. 


Consumer receivables at year-end 1995 and 1994 are shown 
in the following table: 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Credit card and personal loans 

$23,937 

$19,124 

Auto loans 

5,555 

3,991 

Auto finance leases 

12,461 

7,473 

Total consumer 

$41,953 

$30,588 

Nonearning and reduced-earning 

$ 671 

CM 

CM 

''t 

— As percentage of total 

1.6% 

1.4' 

Receivable write-offs for the year 

$ 644 

$ 482 


Most of the nonearning consumer receivables were U.S. 
private-label credit card loans, the majority of which were 
subject to various loss-sharing agreements that provide full 
or partial recourse to the originating retailer. Delinquen¬ 
cies in the consumer portfolio were slightly higher at the 
end of 1995 than for 1994, consistent with overall industry 
experience. 


Commercial real estate portfolio at year-end 1995 and 1994 
amounted to $17.4 billion and $16.9 billion, respectively, 
as shown in the following table: 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Commercial real estate loans 

$13,405 

$13,282 

Nonearning and reduced-earning loans 

179 

179 

Receivable write-offs for the year 

147 

209 

Assets acquired for resale 

2,335 

2,103 

Other (primarily ventures) 

1,651 

1,508 


Commercial real estate loans are generally secured by 
first mortgages. Assets are acquired for resale from various 
financial institutions. Values realized during 1995 and 
1994 on disposition of assets acquired for resale have met 
or exceeded expectations at the time of purchase. 

The commercial real estate portfolio includes investments 
in a variety of property types and continues to be well dis¬ 
persed geographically, principally in the continental United 
States. Write-offs in the commercial real estate portfolio 
declined during 1995, as markets continued to stabilize. 


GECS earnings from continuing operations 



1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Other financing receivables, totaling $40.4 billion at Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1995, consisted of a diverse commercial, industrial 
and equipment loan and lease portfolio. This portfolio 
increased $5.9 billion during 1995, primarily because of 
acquisitions. The related nonearning and reduced-earning 
receivables increased to $285 million at year-end 1995 from 
$165 million at year-end 1994. 

GECS held loans and leases to commercial airlines, as 
discussed in note 16, amounting to $8.3 billion at the end 
of 1995, up from $7.6 billion at the end of 1994, reflecting 
purchases of aircraft. At year-end 1995, GECS’ commercial 
aircraft positions included financial guaranties and fund¬ 
ing commitments amounting to $409 million ($506 million 
at year-end 1994) and conditional commitments to pur¬ 
chase aircraft at a cost of $141 million ($81 million at year- 
end 1994). On January 22, 1996, GECS announced that it 
had placed a multi-year order for various Boeing aircraft 
with list prices approximating $4 billion. 

• Specialty Insurance segment revenues from operations 
were $7.4 billion in 1995, an increase of 51% from 1994, 
which was essentially the same as 1993. The increase in 
1995 reflected growth, primarily associated with business 
acquisitions, in the property and casualty reinsurance busi¬ 
ness. Operating profit increased to $1,020 million in 1995 
from $589 million in 1994, principally because there was 
no current-year counterpart to the 1994 adverse loss devel¬ 
opment in the private mortgage pool insurance, the result 
of poor economic conditions and housing value declines in 
southern California. Operating profit in 1995 also was en¬ 
hanced by improved returns on investment securities and 
effects of acquisitions. For 1994, private mortgage pool in¬ 
surance losses more than offset operating profit increases 
in other parts of the segment, including primary mortgage 
insurance. 
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International Operations 

Estimated results of international operations include all 
exports from the United States plus the results of GE*s and 
GEOS' operations located outside the United States. Inter¬ 
national revenues in 1995 were $26.9 billion (38% of con¬ 
solidated revenues), compared with $20.0 billion in 1994 
and $18.2 billion in 1993. In 1995, about 46% of GE’s sales 
of goods and services were international, compared with 
about 40% in the previous two years. The chart below left 
depicts the growth in international revenues in relation to 
total revenues over the past five years. International operat¬ 
ing profit was $3.0 billion (27% of consolidated operating 
profit) in 1995, compared with $2.6 billion in 1994 and 
$2.3 billion in 1993. 

GE’s international revenues were $20.2 billion in 1995, 
an increase of 24% from 1994, reflecting strong growth in 
Europe and the Pacific Basin. European revenues increased 
by $2.5 billion, largely because of the 1995 consolidation 
of Nuovo Pignone’s $1.5 billion of sales. Additionally, many 
GE businesses, especially Aircraft Engines and Plastics, 
achieved strong revenue performance in Europe during 
the year. GE’s Pacific Basin revenues were up $0,9 billion 
in 1995, the result of consolidating Toshiba Silicones in the 
Plastics business, as well as growth across many other busi¬ 
nesses, particularly Medical Systems and Lighting. 

GECS T international revenues were $6.7 billion in 1995 
and year-end assets were about $43.3 billion. These rev¬ 
enues, which were derived primarily from operations in 
Europe, Canada and the Pacific Basin, were up sharply 


from $3.7 billion in 1994; year-end assets more than dou¬ 
bled during the year from approximately $21.5 billion 
at the end of 1994. The increase is attributable to expan¬ 
sion of GECS’ operations into the international market¬ 
place — expansion that management expects to continue. 

The accompanying financial results reported in U.S. 
dollars are unavoidably affected by currency exchange. 

A number of techniques are used to manage the effects 
of currency exchange, including selective borrowings in 
local currencies and selective hedging of significant cross¬ 
currency transactions. International activity is diverse, as 
shown for revenues in the chart at the bottom right of this 
page. Principal currencies include those of countries in the 
European Monetary Union, as well as the Japanese yen and 
the Canadian dollar. 


GE’s export sales by major world areas follow. 


GE's total exports from the United States 



(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Pacific Basin 

$3,397 

$3,260 

$2,645 

Europe 

1,701 

1,319 

2,320 

Americas 

1,023 

1,027 

981 

Other 

964 

821 

1,039 

Exports to external customers 

7,085 

6,427 

6,985 

Exports to affiliates 

2,123 

1.683 

1,513 

Total exports 

$9,208 

$8,110 

$8,498 


GE made a positive 1995 contribution of approximately 
$5.2 billion to the U.S. balance of trade. Total exports in 
1995 were $9.2 billion; direct imports from external suppli¬ 
ers were $2.8 billion; and imports from GE affiliates were 
$1.2 billion. 


Consolidated revenues 


Consolidated international revenues 


(In billions) $75 {In billions) $30 
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Management's Discussion of Financial Resources and Liquidity 


Overview 

This discussion of financial resources and liquidity focuses 
on the Statement of Financial Position (page 28) and the 
Statement of Cash Flows (page 30). 

Throughout the discussion, it is important to understand 
the differences between the businesses of GE and GECS. 
Although GEs manufacturing and nonfinancial services 
activities involve a variety of different businesses, their un¬ 
derlying characteristics are development, preparation for 
market and delivery of tangible goods and services. Risks 
and rewards are directly related to the ability to manage 
and finance those activities. 

GECS 1 principal businesses provide financing, asset man¬ 
agement, insurance and other financial services to third 
parties. The underlying characteristics of these businesses 
involve the management of financial risk. GECS’ risks and 
rewards stem from the abilities of its businesses to continue 
to design and provide a wide range of financial services in a 
competitive marketplace and to receive adequate compensa¬ 
tion for such services. GECS is not a “captive finance com¬ 
pany” nor a vehicle for “off-balance-sheet financing” for 
GE; very little of GECS 1 business is directly related to other 
GE operations. 

Despite the different business profiles of GE and GECS, 
the global commercial airline industry is one significant 
example of an important source of business for both. GE 
assumes financing positions primarily in support of engine 
sales, whereas GECS is a significant source of lease and 
loan financing for the industry (see details in note 16). 
Management believes that, particularly as the industry 
regains financial strength, these financing positions are 
reasonably protected by collateral values and by its ability 
to control assets, either by ownership or security interests. 

The fundamental differences between GE and GECS 
are reflected in the measurements commonly used by in¬ 
vestors, rating agencies and financial analysts. These differ¬ 
ences will become clearer in the discussion that follows 
with respect to the more significant items in the financial 
statements. 

Statement of Financial Position 

• Investment securities for each of the past two years com¬ 
prised mainly investment-grade debt securities held by 
GECS 1 specialty insurance and annuity businesses in sup¬ 
port of obligations to policyholders and annuitants. The in¬ 
crease of $10.2 billion at GECS during 1995 was principally 
related to acquisitions, increases in fair value resulting from 
lower year-end interest rates and investment of premiums. 

• GE*s current receivables were $8.9 billion and $7.8 billion 
at the end of 1995 and 1994, respectively, and included $6.6 
billion and $5.7 billion due from customers at the end of 


GE annual inventory turnover 



1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


1995 and 1994, respectively. As a measure of asset utilization, 
customer receivables turnover was 6.7 in 1995, compared 
with 6.9 in 1994, a decline solely attributable to consolida¬ 
tion of Nuovo Pignone. Current receivables other than 
amounts owed by customers are primarily amounts that did 
not originate from sales of GE goods or services, such as ad¬ 
vances to suppliers in connection with large contracts. 

• Inventories were $4.4 billion at December 31, 1995, up 
$0.5 billion from the end of 1994. As a measure of invento¬ 
ry utilization, turnover was 6.9 in 1995, about the same as 
in 1994. Absent the consolidation of Nuovo Pignone, inven¬ 
tory turnover would have been 7.2 in 1995, continuing the 
improvements achieved over the past five years. Last-in, 
first-out (LIFO) revaluations decreased $87 million in 1995, 
compared with decreases of $197 million in 1994 and $179 
million in 1993. Included in these changes were decreases 
of $88 million, $72 million and $101 million (1995, 1994 
and 1993, respectively) that resulted from lower LIFO in¬ 
ventory levels. There was no cost change in 1995 and net 
cost decreases in 1994 and 1993. 

• GECS financing receivables were $93.3 billion at year-end 
1995, net of allowance for doubtful accounts, up $16.9 bil¬ 
lion over 1994. These receivables are discussed on page 36 
and in notes 8 and 13. 

• GECS other receivables were $12.9 billion and $6.0 bil¬ 
lion at December 31, 1995 and 1994, respectively. The 1995 
increase was almost entirely attributable to premiums re¬ 
ceivable and reinsurance recove rabies, reflecting acquired 
businesses and a general increase in underwriting activity. 

• Property, plant and equipment (including equipment 
leased to others) was $25.7 billion at December 31, 1995, up 
$2.2 billion from 1994. GEs property, plant and equipment 
consists of investments for its own productive use, whereas 
the largest element of GECS’ investment is in equipment 
provided to third parties on operating leases. Details by 
category of investment can be found in note 14. 
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GE s total expenditures for new plant and equipment 
during 1995 totaled SI.8 billion, up slightly from Si.7 
billion in 1994. Total expenditures for the past five years 
were $8.8 billion, of which 36% was investment in produc¬ 
tivity, through new equipment and process improvements; 
35% was investment for growth, through new capacity and 
product development; and 29% was investment for such 
other purposes as improvement of research and develop¬ 
ment facilities and safety and environmental protection. 

GECS’ additions to its equipment leased to others were 
$4.5 billion during 1995 ($5.6 billion during 1994). 

• Intangible assets were $13.3 billion at year-end 1995, 
up from $11.4 billion at year-end 1994. GE’s intangibles 
increased to $6.6 billion from $6.3 billion at the end of 
1994. The $1.7 billion increase in GECS’ intangibles was 
primarily goodwill attributable to various acquisitions, 
none of which was individually material. 

• All other assets totaled $26.3 billion at year-end 1995, an 
increase of $2.4 billion from the end of 1994. GE’s other as¬ 
sets decreased $0.5 billion, reflecting the 1995 consolida¬ 
tion of Nuovo Pignone, which was classified in other assets 
in 1994, and an increase in the prepaid pension asset. GECS' 
increase of $2.9 billion related principally to acquisitions. 

• Insurance liabilities, reserves and annuity benefits were 
$39.7 billion, $10.3 billion higher than in 1994. The in¬ 
crease was primarily attributable to acquisitions. 

• Consolidated borrowings aggregated $115.5 billion at 
December 31, 1995, compared with $94.8 billion at the 
end of 1994. The major debt-rating agencies evaluate the 
financial condition of GE and of GE Capital (GECS’ major 
public borrowing entity) differently because of their dis¬ 
tinct business characteristics. Using criteria appropriate 
to each and considering their combined strength, those 
major rating agencies continue to give the highest ratings 
to debt of both GE and GE Capital. 

GE has committed to contribute capital to GE Capital 
in the event of either a significant, specified decrease in 
the ratio of GE Capital’s earnings to fixed charges or a 
failure to maintain a specified debt-to-equity ratio in the 
event certain GE Capital preferred stock is redeemed. GE 
also has guarantied subordinated debt of GECS with a face 
amount of $1,000 million and $700 million at December 
31, 1995 and 1994, respectively. Management believes the 
likelihood that GE will be required to contribute capital 
under either the commitments or the guaranties is remote. 

GE’s total borrowings were $3.9 billion at year-end 1995 
($1.6 billion short-term, $2.3 billion long-term), an in¬ 
crease of about $0.3 billion from year-end 1994. GE’s total 
debt at the end of 1995 equaled 11.6% of total capital, 
down from 11.9% at the end of 1994. 


GECS 1 total borrowings were $111.6 billion at December 
31, 1995, of which $62.8 billion is due in 1996 and $48.8 
billion is due in subsequent years. Comparable amounts at 
the end of 1994 were $91.4 billion total, $57.1 billion due 
within one year and $34.3 billion due thereafter. GECS’ 
composite interest rates are discussed on page 36. A large 
portion of GECS’ borrowings ($41.2 billion and $43.7 bil¬ 
lion at the end of 1995 and 1994, respectively) was issued in 
active commercial paper markets that management be¬ 
lieves will continue to be a reliable source of short-term 
financing. Most of this commercial paper is issued by GE 
Capital. The average remaining terms and interest rates of 
GE Capital’s commercial paper were 41 days and 5.88%, 
respectively, at the end of 1995, compared with 45 days and 
5.90% at the end of 1994. GE Capital’s leverage (ratio of 
debt to equity, excluding from equity all net unrealized 
gains and losses on investment securities) was 7.89 to 1 at 
the end of 1995, compared with 7.94 to 1 at the end of 
1994. By comparison, including in equity all net unrealized 
gains and losses on investment securities, GE Capital’s ra¬ 
tio of debt to equity was 7.59 to 1 at the end of 1995, com¬ 
pared with 8.43 to 1 at the end of 1994. 

Interest rate and currency risk management 

Both GE and GECS are exposed to various types of risk, 
although the nature of their activities means that the re¬ 
spective risks are different. The multinational nature of 
GE’s operations and the relatively low level of GE’s borrow¬ 
ings means that currency management is more important 
than managing exposure to changes in interest rates. 

On the other hand, changes in interest rates are the 
more significant exposure for GECS because of the poten¬ 
tial effects of such changes on financing spreads. 

The correlation between interest rate changes and 
financing spreads is subject to many factors and cannot 
be forecast with reliability. Although not necessarily rele¬ 
vant to future effects, management estimates that, all else 

GE borrowings as a percentage of total capital invested 
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constant, an increase of 100 basis points in interest rates 
for all of 1995 would have reduced GECS net earnings by 
approximately $65 million. 

GE and GECS use various financial instruments, particu¬ 
larly interest rate, currency and basis swaps, but also options 
and currency forwards, to manage their respective risks. 

GE and GECS are exclusively end users of these instruments, 
which are commonly referred to as derivatives; neither GE 
nor GECS engages in trading, market-making or other spec¬ 
ulative activities in the derivatives markets. Established 
practices require that derivative financial instruments relate 
to specific asset, liability or equity transactions or to curren¬ 
cy exposures. The total exposure of GE and GECS to credit 
risk associated with in-the-money derivatives at December 
31, 1995, was $50 million and $680 million, respectively. 
Management does not anticipate any loss from this exposure. 

More detailed information regarding these financial in¬ 
struments, as well as the strategies and policies for their use, 
is contained in notes 1,18 and 29. 

Statement of Cash Flows 

Because cash management activities of GE and GECS are 
separate and distinct, it is more useful to review their cash 
flows statements separately. 

GE 

GE’s cash and equivalents aggregated $0.9 billion at the 
end of 1995, about $0.5 billion lower than at the end of 1994. 
During 1995, GE generated $6.1 billion in cash from operat¬ 
ing activities, about the same as in 1994. The 1995 cash gen¬ 
eration provided most of the resources to repurchase $3.1 
billion of GE common stock under share repurchase pro¬ 
grams, to pay $2.8 billion in dividends to share owners, and 
to invest $1.8 billion in new plant and equipment. 

Operating activities are the principal source of GE’s cash 
flows from continuing operations. Over the past three years, 
operating activities have provided more than $17.3 billion 
of cash. Principal applications were payment of dividends 
to share owners ($7.4 billion), investment in new plant and 
equipment ($5.2 billion) and reduction of debt ($2.9 bil¬ 
lion). In addition, the Company repurchased and placed 
into treasury $3.4 billion of its common stock during the 
past three years under share repurchase programs. 

In December 1994, GE’s Board of Directors authorized 
the repurchase of up to $5 billion of the Company’s com¬ 
mon stock over the following two years. In December 1995, 
the Board increased the authorized amount of the repur¬ 
chase to $9 billion and extended the program through 1997. 
This program is a direct result of GE’s solid financial condi¬ 
tion and cash-generating capability, and it was authorized 


GE cumulative cash flows 


(In billions) $28.0 
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after evaluating various alternatives to enhance long-term 
share owner value. 

Based on past performance and current expectations, in 
combination with the financial flexibility that comes with a 
strong balance sheet and the highest credit ratings, manage¬ 
ment believes that GE is in a sound position to complete the 
share repurchase program, to grow dividends in line with 
earnings, and to continue making long-term investments 
for future growth, including selective acquisitions and in¬ 
vestments in joint ventures. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment in 1996 are expected to be about 20% higher 
than in 1995, principally for productivity and growth. 

GECS 

GECS’ primary source of cash is financing activities involv¬ 
ing the continued rollover of short-term borrowings and 
appropriate addition of borrowings with a reasonable bal¬ 
ance of maturities. Over the past three years, GECS’ borrow¬ 
ings with maturities of 90 days or less have decreased by 
$4.4 billion. New borrowings of $74.5 billion having matur¬ 
ities longer than 90 days were added during those years, 
while $38.3 billion of such longer-term borrowings were 
retired. GECS also generated $24.3 billion from continuing 
operating activities. 

GECS’ principal use of cash has been investing in assets 
to grow its businesses. Of the $53.5 billion that GECS in¬ 
vested over the past three years, $25.0 billion was used for 
additions to financing receivables, $13.5 billion was used 
to invest in new equipment, principally for lease to others, 
and $9.5 billion was used for acquisitions of new businesses. 

With the financial flexibility that comes with excellent 
credit ratings, management believes that GECS should be 
well positioned to meet the global needs of its customers for 
capital and to continue providing GE share owners with 
good returns. 
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Managements Discussion of Selected Financial Data 


Selected financial data summarizes on the opposite page 
some data frequently requested about General Electric 
Company. The data are divided into three sections: upper 
portion — consolidated data; middle portion — GE data 
that reflect various conventional measurements for industri¬ 
al enterprises; and lower portion — GECS data that reflect 
key information pertinent to financial services. 

GE's total research and development expenditures were 
$1,892 million in 1995, up $151 million (or 9%) from 1994. 
In 1995, expenditures of $1,299 million were from GE’s own 
funds, up 10% from 1994. Expenditures reflected continu¬ 
ing research and development work related to new product 
programs, including the next generation of gas turbines, a 
more powerful version of the recently introduced AC loco¬ 
motive and, in Aircraft Engines, introduction of the new 
GE90 and development of more fuel-efficient versions of 
the best-selling CFM56. Expenditures from funds provided 
by customers (mainly the U.S. government) were $593 mil¬ 
lion in 1995, up $28 million from 1994, primarily reflecting 
additional research efforts in advanced propulsion tech¬ 
nologies at Aircraft Engines. 

GE's total backlog of firm unfilled orders at the end of 1995 
was $25.5 billion, up $1.2 billion from the 1994 level. The 
increase was more than accounted for by the 1995 consoli¬ 
dation of Nuovo Pignone. Orders constituting this backlog 
may be canceled or deferred by customers, subject in cer¬ 
tain cases to cancellation penalties. See Industry Segments 
beginning on page 34 for further discussion on unfilled 
orders of relatively long-cycle manufacturing businesses. 
About 46% of total unfilled orders at the end of 1995 was 
scheduled to be shipped in 1996, with most of the remain¬ 
der to be shipped in the two years after that. For compari¬ 
son, about 50% of the 1994 backlog was expected to be 
shipped in 1995. 

Regarding environmental matters, the Company’s operations, 
like operations of other companies engaged in similar busi¬ 
nesses, involve the use, disposal and cleanup of substances 
regulated under environmental protection laws. 

In 1995, GE had capital expenditures of about $75 mil¬ 
lion for projects related to the environment. The compara¬ 
ble amount in 1994 was $63 million. These amounts exclude 
expenditures for remediation actions, which are principally 
expensed and are discussed below. Capital expenditures 
for environmental purposes have included pollution control 
devices — such as wastewater treatment plants, ground - 
water monitoring devices, air strippers or separators, and 
incinerators — at new and existing facilities constructed 
or upgraded in the normal course of business. Consistent 
with policies stressing environmental responsibility, aver¬ 
age annual capital expenditures other than for remediation 


projects are presently expected to be about $85 million 
over the next two years. This level is in line with existing 
levels for new or expanded programs to build facilities or 
modify manufacturing processes to minimize waste and 
reduc e ern i ssions. 

C*E also is involved in a sizable number of remediation 
actions to clean up hazardous wastes as required by federal 
and state laws. Such statutes require that responsible par¬ 
ties fund remediation actions regardless of fault, legality of 
original disposal or ownership of a disposal site. Expendi¬ 
tures for site remediation actions amounted to approxi¬ 
mately $76 million in 1995, compared with $98 million in 
1994. It is presently expected that remediation actions will 
require average annual expenditures in the range of $80 
million to $110 million over the next two years. Liabilities 
for remediation costs are based on management’s best esti¬ 
mate of future costs; when t here appears to be a range of 
possible costs with equal likelihood, liabilities are based on 
the lower end of such range. Possible insurance recoveries 
are not considered in estimating liabilities. 

It is difficult to estimate with any meaning the annual 
level of future remediation expenditures because of the 
many uncertainties, including uncertainties about the sta¬ 
tus of laws, regulations, technology and information related 
to individual sites. Subject to the foregoing, management 
believes that capital expenditures and remediation actions 
to comply with the present laws governing environmental 
protection will not have a material effect on consolidated 
earnings, liquidity or competitive position. In making this 
determination, management considered the fact that, if re¬ 
mediation expenditures were to continue at the 1995 level, 
liabilities recorded at the end of 1995 would be sufficient to 
cover expenditures through the end of 2001, and that the 
probability of incurring more than nominal expenditures 
beyond 2015 is remote. Of course, lower annual expendi¬ 
tures could be incurred over a longer period without in¬ 
creasing the total expenditures. 
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Selected Financial Data 


(Dollar amounts in millions; per-share amounts in dollars) 1995 1994 1993 1992 1991 


General Electric Company and consolidated affiliates 


Revenues 

$ 70,028 

$ 60,109 

$ 55,701 

$ 53,051 

$ 51,283 

Earnings from continuing operations 

6,573 

5,915 

4,184 

4,137 

3,943 

Earnings (loss) from discontinued operations 

— 

(1,189) 

993 

588 

492 

Earnings before accounting changes 

6,573 

4,726 

5,177 

4,725 

4,435 

Net earnings 

6,573 

4,726 

4,315 

4,725 

2,636 

Dividends declared 

2,838 

2,546 

2,229 

1,985 

1,808 

Earned on average share owners' equity 

23.5% 

18.1% 

17.5% 

20.9% 

12.2% 

Per share 






Earnings from continuing operations 

$ 3.90 

$ 3.46 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.41 

$ 2.27 

Earnings (loss) from discontinued operations 

— 

(0.69) 

0.58 

0.34 

0.28 

Earnings before accounting changes 

3.90 

2.77 

3.03 

2.75 

2.55 

Net earnings 

3.90 

2.77 

2.52 

2.75 

1.51 

Dividends declared 

1.69 

1.49 

1.305 

1.16 

1.04 

Stock price range 

73V&-49% 

54%-45 

531/2-40% 

43%-36% 

39-26% 

Total assets of continuing operations 

228,035 

185,871 

166,413 

135,472 

123,115 

Long-term borrowings 

51,027 

36,979 

28,194 

25,298 

22,602 

Shares outstanding — average (in thousands) 

1,683,812 

1,708,738 

1,707,979 

1,714,396 

1,737,863 

Share owner accounts — average 

460,000 

458,000 

464,000 

481,000 

495,000 

Employees at year end 






United States 

150,000 

156,000 

157,000 

168,000 

173,000 

Other countries 

72,000 

60,000 

59,000 

58,000 

62,000 

Discontinued operations (primarily U.S.) 

— 

5,000 

6,000 

42,000 

49,000 

Total employees 

222,000 

221,000 

222,000 

268,000 

284,000 

GE data 






Short-term borrowings 

$ 1,666 

$ 906 

$ 2,391 

% 3,448 

$ 3,482 

Long-term borrowings 

2,277 

2,699 

2,413 

3,420 

4,332 

Minority interest 

434 

382 

355 

350 

353 

Share owners' equity 

29,609 

26,387 

25,824 

23,459 

21,683 

Total capital invested 

$ 33,986 

$ 30,374 

$ 30,983 

$ 30,677 

$ 29,850 

Return on average total capital invested 

21.3% 

15.9% 

15.2% 

16.9% 

11.1% 

Borrowings as a percentage of total capital invested 

11.6% 

11.9% 

15.5% 

22.4% 

26.2% 

Working capital 

$ 204 

$ 544 

$ (419) 

$ (822) 

$ (231) 

Property, plant and equipment additions 

1,831 

1,743 

1,588 

1,445 

2,164 

Year-end orders backlog 

25,507 

24,324 

22,861 

25,434 

26,049 

GECS data 






Revenues 

$ 26,492 

$ 19,875 

$ 17,276 

$ 14,418 

$ 13,053 

Earnings from continuing operations 

2,415 

2,085 

1,567 

1,331 

1,221 

Earnings (losses) from discontinued operations 

— 

(1,189) 

240 

168 

54 

Net earnings 

2,415 

896 

1,807 

1,499 

1,256 

Share owner's equity 

12,774 

9,380 

10,809 

8,884 

7,758 

Minority interest 

2,522 

1,465 

1,301 

994 

865 

Borrowings from others 

111,598 

91,399 

81,052 

72,360 

63,313 

Ratio of debt to equity at GE Capital (a) 

7.89:1 

7.94:1 

7.96:1 

7.91:1 

7.80:1 

Total assets of GE Capital 

$160,825 

$130,904 

$117,939 

$ 92,632 

$ 80,528 

Reserve coverage on financing receivables 

2.63% 

2.63% 

2.63% 

2.63% 

2.63% 

Insurance premiums written 

$ 6,158 

$ 3,962 

$ 3,956 

$ 2,900 

$ 2,155 


(a) Equity excludes unrealized gains and losses on investment securities. 


See note 20 to the consolidated financial statements for information about the 1993 accounting change. The 1991 accounting change represented the 
adoption of SFAS No. 106, Employers’Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions . “GE" means the basis of consolidation as described in note 1 to 
the consolidated financial statements; “GECS" means General Electric Capital Services, Inc. and all of its affiliates and associated companies. Transactions 
between GE and GECS have been eliminated from the “consolidated information." 
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Management's Discussion of Financial Responsibility 


The financial data in this report, including the audited 
financial statements, have been prepared by management 
using the best available information and applying judg¬ 
ment. Accounting principles used in preparing the finan¬ 
cial statements are those that are generally accepted in the 
United States. 

Management believes that a sound, dynamic system of in¬ 
ternal financial controls that balances benefits and costs 
provides the best safeguard for Company assets. Profession¬ 
al financial managers are responsible for implementing 
and overseeing the financial control system, reporting on 
management’s stewardship of the assets entrusted to it by 
share owners and maintaining accurate records. 

GE is dedicated to the highest standards of integrity, 
ethics and social responsibility. This dedication is reflected 
in written policy statements covering, among other subjects, 
environmental protection, potentially conflicting outside 
interests of employees, compliance with antitrust laws, 
proper business practices and adherence to the highest 
standards of conduct and practices in transactions with the 
U.S. government. Management continually emphasizes to 
all employees that even the appearance of impropriety can 
erode public confidence in the Company. Ongoing educa¬ 


tion and communication programs and review activities, 
such as those conducted by the Company’s Policy Compli¬ 
ance Review Board, are designed to create a strong com¬ 
pliance culture — one that encourages employees to raise 
their policy questions and concerns and that prohibits 
retribution for doing so. 

KPMG Peat Marwick LLP provides an objective, indepen¬ 
dent review of management’s discharge of its obligations 
relating to the fairness of reporting operating results and 
financial condition. Their report for 1995 appears below. 

The Audit Committee of the Board (consisting solely 
of Directors from outside GE) maintains an ongoing ap¬ 
praisal — on behalf of share owners — of the activities and 
independence of the Company’s independent auditors, the 
activities of its internal audit staff, financial reporting 
process, internal financial controls and compliance with 
key Company policies. 







John F. Welch Jr. 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Dennis D. Dammerman 
Senior Vice President 
Finance 


February 9, 1996 


Independent Auditors' Report 


To Share Owners and Board of Directors of 
General Electric Company 

We have audited the accompanying statement of financial 
position of General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates as of December 31, 1995 and 1994, and the related 
statements of earnings and cash flows for each of the years 
in the three-year period ended December 31, 1995. These 
consolidated financial statements are the responsibility of 
the Company’s management. Our responsibility is to ex¬ 
press an opinion on these consolidated financial statements 
based on our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally ac¬ 
cepted auditing standards. Those standards require that we 
plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance 
about whether the financial statements are free of material 
misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, 
evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the 
financial statements. An audit also includes assessing the 
accounting principles used and significant estimates made 
by management, as well as evaluating the overall financial 


statement presentation. We believe that our audits provide a 
reasonable basis for our opinion. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial statements 
appearing on pages 26-31, 35, and 45-64 present fairly, in 
all material respects, the financial position of General Elec¬ 
tric Company and consolidated affiliates at December 31, 
1995 and 1994, and the results of their operations and their 
cash flows for each of the years in the three-year period 
ended December 31, 1995, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles. 

As discussed in note 20 to the consolidated financial 
statements, the Company in 1993 adopted a required 
change in its method of accounting for postemployment 
benefits, 

K/fyj 

KPMG Peat Marwick LLP 
Stamford, Connecticut 

February 9, 1996 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


1 - 

I Summary of Significant Accounting Policies 

Consolidation. The consolidated financial statements rep¬ 
resent the adding together of all affiliates — companies 
that General Electric directly or indirectly controls, either 
through majority ownership or otherwise. Results of associ¬ 
ated companies — generally companies that are 20% to 
50% owned and over which GE, directly or indirectly, has 
significant influence — are included in the financial state¬ 
ments on a “one-line” basis. 

Financial statement presentation. Financial data and related 
measurements are presented in the following categories. 

• GE. This represents the adding together of all affiliates 
other than General Electric Capital Services, Inc. (“GECS”), 
whose continuing operations are presented on a one-line 
basis. 

• GECS . This affiliate owns all of the common stock of 
General Electric Capital Corporation (GE Capital) and 
GE Global Insurance Holding Corporation (GE Global 
Insurance). GE Capital, GE Global Insurance and their 
respective affiliates are consolidated in the GECS columns 
and constitute its business. 

• Consolidated . These data represent the adding together 
of GE and GECS. 

The effects of transactions among related companies 
within and between each of the above-mentioned groups 
are eliminated. Transactions between GE and GECS are 
not material. 

Certain prior-year amounts have been reclassified to con¬ 
form to the 1995 presentation. 

The preparation of financial statements in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles requires 
management to make estimates and assumptions that affect 
reported amounts and related disclosures. Actual results 
could differ from those estimates. 

Sales of goods and services. A sale is recorded when title pass¬ 
es to the customer or when services are performed in accor¬ 
dance with contracts. 

GECS revenues from operations ("earned income"). Income on 
all loans is recognized on the interest method. Accrual of 
interest income is suspended at the earlier of the time 
at which collection of an account becomes doubtful or the 
account becomes 90 days delinquent. Interest income on 
impaired loans is recognized either as cash is collected or 
on a cost-recovery basis as conditions warrant. 

Financing lease income is recorded on the interest 
method so as to produce a level yield on funds not yet recov¬ 
ered. Estimated unguarantied residual values of leased as¬ 
sets are based primarily on periodic independent appraisals 


of the values of leased assets remaining at expiration of the 
lease terms. 

Operating lease income is recognized on a straight-line 
basis over the terms of underlying leases. 

Origination, commitment and other non refundable fees 
related to fundings are deferred and recorded in earned 
income on the interest method. Commitment fees related to 
loans not expected to be funded and line-of-credit fees are 
deferred and recorded in earned income on a straight-line 
basis over the period to which the fees relate. Syndication 
fees are recorded in earned income at the time related serv¬ 
ices are performed unless significant contingencies exist. 

Premiums on insurance contracts are reported as earned 
income over the terms of the related reinsurance treaties or 
insurance policies. In general, earned premiums are calcu¬ 
lated on a pro rata basis or are determined based on reports 
received from reinsureds. Premium adjustments under retro¬ 
spectively rated reinsurance contracts are recorded based 
on estimated losses and loss expenses, including both case 
and incurred-but-not-reported reserves. Premiums received 
under annuity contracts that do not have significant mor¬ 
tality or morbidity risk are not reported as revenues but as 
annuity benefits — a liability — and are adjusted according 
to terms of the respective policies. 

Depreciation and amortization. The cost of most of GE’s man¬ 
ufacturing plant and equipment is depreciated using an 
accelerated method based primarily on a sum-of-the-years 
digits formula. If manufacturing plant and equipment is 
subject to abnormal economic conditions or obsolescence, 
additional depreciation is provided. 

The cost of GECS' equipment leased toothers on operat¬ 
ing leases is amortized, principally on a straight-line basis, 
to estimated net salvage value over the lease term or over 
the estimated economic life of the equipment. Depreciation 
of property and equipment for GECS’ own use is recorded 
on either a sum-of-the-years digits formula or a straight-line 
basis over the lives of the assets. 

Recognition of losses on financing receivables and investments. 

GECS maintains an allowance for losses on financing 
receivables at an amount that it believes is sufficient to pro¬ 
vide adequate protection against future losses in the port¬ 
folio. When collateral is repossessed in satisfaction of a 
loan, the receivable is written down against the allowance 
for losses to estimated fair value less costs to sell, transferred 
to other assets and subsequently carried at the lower of cost 
or estimated fair value less costs to sell. This accounting 
method has been employed principally for specialized 
financing transactions. 

See note 8 for further information on GECS’ allowance 
for losses on financing receivables. 
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Cash equivalents. Marketable securities with original maturi¬ 
ties of three months or less are included in cash equivalents. 
Investment securities. The Company has designated its in¬ 
vestments in debt securities and marketable equity securi¬ 
ties as avaliable-for-sale. Those securities are reported at 
fair value, with net unrealized gains and losses included in 
equity, net of applicable taxes. Unrealized losses that are 
other than temporary are recognized in earnings. 
Inventories. All inventories are stated at the lower of cost or 
realizable values. Cost for virtually all of GE’s U.S. invento¬ 
ries is stated on a last-in, first-out (LIFO) basis; cost of oth¬ 
er inventories is primarily determined on a first-in, first-out 
(FIFO) basis. 

Intangible assets. Goodwill is amortized over its estimated 
period of benefit on a straight-line basis; other intangible 
assets are amortized on appropriate bases over their esti¬ 
mated lives. No amortization period exceeds 40 years. Good¬ 
will in excess of associated expected operating cash flows is 
considered to be impaired and is written down to fair value. 
Deferred insurance acquisition costs. For the property and 
casualty business, deferred insurance acquisition costs are 
amortized pro rata over the contract periods in which the 
related premiums are earned. For the life insurance busi¬ 
ness, these costs are amortized over the premium-paying 
periods of the contracts in proportion either to anticipated 
premium income or to gross profit, as appropriate. For cer¬ 
tain annuity contracts, such costs are amortized on the 
basis of anticipated gross profits. For other lines of busi¬ 
ness, acquisition costs are amortized over the life of the re¬ 
lated insurance contracts. Deferred insurance acquisition 
costs are reviewed for recoverability; anticipated investment 
income is considered in making recoverability evaluations. 
Interest rate and currency risk management. As a matter of 
policy, neither GE nor GECS engages in derivatives trad¬ 
ing, market-making or other speculative activities. Any in¬ 
strument designated but ineffective as a hedge is marked 
to market and recognized in operations immediately. 

GE and GECS use swaps primarily to optimize funding 
costs. To a lesser degree, and in combination with options 
and limit contracts, GECS uses swaps to stabilize cash flows 
from mortgage-related assets. 

Interest rate and currency swaps that modify borrowings 
or designated assets, including swaps associated with fore¬ 
casted commercial paper renewals, are accounted for on an 
accrual basis. Both GE and GECS require all other swaps, as 
well as options and forwards, to be designated and account¬ 
ed for as hedges of specific assets, liabilities or committed 
transactions; resulting payments and receipts are recog¬ 
nized contemporaneously with effects of hedged transac¬ 
tions. A payment or receipt arising from early termination 
of an effective hedge is accounted for as an adjustment to 
the basis of the hedged transaction. 


2 —- 

' :t Discontinued Operations 


A summary of discontinued operations follows. 


(In millions) 

1994 

1993 

Earnings (loss) from GECS securities 

broker-dealer 

$(1,189) 

$ 240 

Earnings from GE Aerospace 

— 

753 

Earnings (loss) from discontinued 
operations 

$(1,189) 

$ 993 


GECS securities broker-dealer. In November 1994, GE elect¬ 
ed to terminate the operations of Kidder, Peabody Group 
Inc. (Kidder, Peabody), the GECS securities broker-dealer, 
by initiating an orderly liquidation of its assets and liabili¬ 
ties. As part of the liquidation plan, GE received securities 
of Paine Webber Group Inc. valued at $657 million in ex¬ 
change for certain broker-dealer assets and operations. 
Summary operating results of the discontinued broker- 
dealer operations follow. 


(In millions) 

1994 


1993 

Revenues 

$ 4,578 

$4,861 

Earnings (loss) before income taxes 

$ (551) 

$ 

439 

Income tax benefit (provision) 

230 


(199) 

Earnings (loss) from discontinued 
operations 

(321) 


240 

Provision for loss, net of income tax 
benefit of $266 

(868) 


_ 

Earnings (loss) from GECS 
securit ies broker-dealer 

$(1,189) 

$ 

240 


The 1994 provision of $868 million after taxes, shown in 
the summary above, related to exit costs associated with liq¬ 
uidation of Kidder, Peabody. This liquidation was substan¬ 
tially complete as of December SI, 1995. 

GE Aerospace. In April 199S, General Electric Company 
transferred GE’s Aerospace business segment, GE Govern¬ 
ment Services, Inc., and a component of GE that operated 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory under a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Energy to a new company controlled by 
the shareholders of Martin Marietta Corporation in a trans¬ 
action valued at $3.3 billion. Summary operating results of 
discontinued aerospace operations follow. 


(In millions) 


1993 

Revenues 

$ 

996 

Earnings before income taxes 

Provision for income taxes 

$ 

119 

(44) 

Earnings from discontinued operations 

Gain on transfer, net of income taxes of $752 


75 

678 

Earnings from GE Aerospace 

$ 

753 
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w GE Other Income 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Royalty and technical agreements 

$453 

$395 

$371 

Associated companies 

Marketable securities and 

111 

115 

65 

bank deposits 

70 

77 

75 

Customer financing 

Other investments 

26 

28 

29 

Dividends 

62 

62 

50 

Interest 

18 

21 

21 

Other items 

13 

85 

119 


$753 

$783 

$730 



GECS Revenues from Operations 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Time sales, loan, investment 
and other income 

$13,004 

$ 9,709 

$ 7,997 

Financing leases 

3,176 

2,539 

2,315 

Operating lease rentals 

4,080 

3,802 

3,267 

Premium and commission 

income of insurance affiliates 

6,232 

3,825 

3,697 


$26,492 

$19,875 

$17,276 


Included in earned income from financing leases were 
pretax gains on the sale of equipment at lease completion 
of $191 million in 1995, $180 million in 1994 and $145 
million in 1993. 


5 - 

w Supplemental Cost Details 


Total expenditures for research and development were 
$1,892 million, SI ,741 million and $1,955 million in 1995, 
1994 and 1993, respectively. The Company-funded portion 
aggregated $1,299 million in 1995, $1,176 million in 1994 
and $1,297 million in 1993. 


Rental expense under operating leases is shown below. 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

GE 

$523 

$514 

$635 

GECS 

524 

468 

413 


At December 31, 1995, minimum rental commitments 
under noncancelable operating leases aggregated $2,705 
million and $3,119 million for GE and GECS, respectively. 
Amounts payable over the next five years are shown below. 


(In millions) 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

GE 

$358 

$324 

$275 

$216 

$164 

GECS 

434 

384 

345 

320 

288 


GE’s selling, general and administrative expense totaled 
$5,743 million in 1995, $5,211 million in 1994 and $5,124 
million in 1993. Insignificant amounts of interest were cap¬ 
italized by GE and GECS in 1995, 1994 and 1993. 

6 Pension Benefits 


GE and its affiliates sponsor a number of pension plans. 
Principal pension plans are discussed below; other pension 
plans are not significant individually or in the aggregate. 
Principal pension plans are the GE Pension Plan and the GE 
Supplementary Pension Plan. 

The GE Pension Plan covers substantially all GE employ¬ 
ees and 65% of GECS employees in the United States. 
Generally, benefits are based on the greater of a formula 
recognizing career earnings or a formula recognizing 
length of service and final average earnings. Benefit provi¬ 
sions are subject to collective bargaining. At the end of 
1995, the GE Pension Plan covered approximately 462,000 
participants, including 134,000 employees, 147,000 former 
employees with vested rights to future benefits, and 181,000 
retirees and beneficiaries receiving benefits. 

The GE Supplementary Pension Plan is an unfunded plan 
providing supplementary retirement benefits primarily to 
higher-level, longer-service ITS. employees. 

Details of income for principal pension plans follow. 


Pension plan income 

(In millions) 

Actual return on plan assets 
Unrecognized portion of return 
Service cost for benefits earned (a 
Interest cost on benefit obligation 
Amortization 

Total pension plan income 


1995 

1994 

1993 

$ 5,439 

$ 316 

$ 3,221 

(3,087) 

1,951 

(1,066) 

(469) 

(496) 

(452) 

(1,580) 

(1,491) 

(1,486) 

394 

294 

352 

$ 697 

$ 574 

$ 569 


(a) Net of employee contributions. 


Actual return on trust assets in 1995 was 21.2%, compared 
with the 9.5% assumed return on such assets. The effect of 
this higher return will be recognized in future years. 

The 1993 gain on transfer of discontinued Aerospace 
operations included a pretax pension plan curtailment/ 
settlement loss of $125 million. 
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Funding policy for the GE Pension Plan is to contribute 
amounts sufficient to meet minimum funding requirements 
as set forth in employee benefit and tax laws plus such ad¬ 
ditional amounts as GE may determine to be appropriate. 
GE has not made contributions since 1987 because the fully 
funded status of the GE Pension Plan precludes current tax 
deduction and because any Company contribution would 
require payment of annual excise taxes. 


Funded status of pension plans 



December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Market-related value of assets 

$27,795 

$25,441 

Projected benefit obligation 

23,119 

19,334 


The market-related value of pension assets recognizes 
market appreciation or depreciation in the portfolio over 
five years, a method that reduces the short-term impact of 
market fluctuations. 

Plan assets are held in trust and consist mainly of com¬ 
mon stock and fixed-income investments. GE common stock 
represents about 3% of trust assets. 

An analysis of amounts shown in the Statement of Finan¬ 
cial Position is shown below. 

Prepaid pension asset 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Fair value of trust assets 

$ 30,200 

$ 26,166 

Projected benefit obligation 

(23,119) 

(19,334) 

Assets in excess of obligation 

Add (deduct) unamortized balances 

7,081 

6,832 

SFAS No. 87 transition gain 

(769) 

(923) 

Experience gains 

(2,127) 

(2,548) 

Plan amendments 

523 

602 

Pension liability 

564 

526 

Prepaid pension asset 

$ 5,272 

$ 4,489 


The accumulated benefit obligation was $22,052 million 
and $18,430 million at year-end 1995 and 1994, respective¬ 
ly; the vested benefit obligation was approximately equal to 
the accumulated benefit obligation at the end of both years. 

Actuarial assumptions and techniques used to determine costs 
and benefit obligations for principal pension plans follow. 

Actuarial assumptions 


December 31 

1995 

1994 

Discount rate 

7.0% 

8.5% 

Compensation increases 

4.0 

5.5 

Return on assets for the year 

9.5 

9.5 


Experience gains and losses, as well as the effects of 
changes in actuarial assumptions and plan provisions, are 
amortized over employees’ average future service period. 


7 Retiree Health and Life Benefits 

GE and its affiliates sponsor a number of retiree health and 
life insurance benefit plans. Principal retiree benefit plans 
are discussed below; other such plans are not significant 
individually or in the aggregate. 

Principal retiree benefit plans generally provide health and 
life insurance benefits to employees who retire under the 
GE Pension Plan with 10 or more years of service. Retirees 
share in the cost of their health care benefits. Benefit provi¬ 
sions are subject to collective bargaining. At the end of 
1995, these plans covered approximately 252,000 retirees 
and dependents. 

Details of cost for principal retiree benefit plans follow. 

Cost of retiree benefit plans 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Retiree health plans 

Service cost for benefits earned 

$ 73 

$ 78 

$ 49 

Interest cost on benefit obligation 

189 

191 

192 

Actual return on plan assets 


— 

(3) 

Unrecognized portion of return 

— 

(1) 

1 

Amortization 

(12) 

(3) 

(26) 

Retiree health plan cost 

250 

265 

213 

Retiree life plans 

Service cost for benefits earned 

13 

24 

21 

Interest cost on benefit obligation 

108 

105 

111 

Actual return on plan assets 

(329) 

(2) 

052) 

Unrecognized portion of return 

206 

(120) 

42 

Amortization 

1 

8 

7 

Retiree life plan cost (income) 

(i) 

15 

29 

Total cost 

$249 

$280 

$242 


The 1993 gain on transfer of discontinued Aerospace 
operations included a pretax retiree health and life plan 
curtailment/settlement gain of $245 million. 

Funding policy for retiree health benefits is generally to pay 
covered expenses as they are incurred. GE funds retiree life 
insurance benefits at its discretion and within limits im¬ 
posed by tax laws. 


Funded status of retiree benefit plans 



December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Market-related value of assets 

$1,430 

$1,346 

Acc u mu 1 ated postretiremen t 



benefit obligation 

4,089 

3,701 


The market-related value of assets of retiree life plans 
recognizes market appreciation or depreciation in the 
portfolio over five years, a method that reduces the short¬ 
term impact of market, fluctuations. 

Plan assets are held in trust and consist mainly of com¬ 
mon stock and fixed-income investments. GE common stock 
represents about 2% of trust assets. 
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An analysis of amounts shown in the Statement of Finan¬ 
cial Position is shown below. 


Retiree benefit liability/asset 

Retiree health plans Retiree life plans 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 1994 

1995 

1994 

Accumulated postretirement 
benefit obligation 

Retirees and dependents 

#1,984 $1,858 $ 1,314 $ 

1,099 

Employees eligible to retire 

95 101 

53 

55 

Other employees 

451 427 

192 

161 

Less fair value of trust assets 

2,530 2,386 

1,559 

(1,556) 

1,315 

(1,323) 

Obligation over (under) assets 

2,530 2,386 

3 

(8) 

Add (deduct) unamortized 
balances 

Experience losses 

(292) (112) 

(199) 

(198) 

Plan amendments 

177 188 

119 

130 

Retiree benefit liability 

(prepaid asset) 

$2,415 $2,462 

$ (77) $ 

(76) 


Actuarial assumptions and techniques used to determine costs 
and benefit obligations for principal retiree benefit plans 
are shown below. 

Actuarial assumptions 

December 31 

1995 

1994 

Discount rate 

7.0% 

8.5% 

Compensation increases 

4.0 

5.5 

Health care cost trend 

8.5(a) 

9.0(b) 

Return on assets for the year 

9.5 

9.5 

(a) Gradually declining to 5.0% after 2002. 

(b) Gradually declining to 5.0% after 2022. 




Increasing the health care cost trend rates by one per¬ 
centage point would not have had a material effect on the 
December 31, 1995, accumulated postretirement benefit 
obligation or the annual cost of retiree health plans. 

Experience gains and losses, as well as the effects of 
changes in actuarial assumptions and plan provisions, are 
amortized over employees’ average future service period. 


8 GECS Allowance for Losses on Financing 
Receivables 

GECS allowance for losses on financing receivables repre¬ 
sented 2.63% of total financing receivables at year-end 
1995 and 1994. The allowance for small-balance receivables 
is determined principally on the basis of actual experience 
during the preceding three years. Further allowances are 
provided to reflect management’s judgment of additional 
loss potential. For other receivables, principally the larger 
loans and leases, the allowance for losses is determined pri¬ 
marily on the basis of managementVjudgment of net loss 
potential, including specific allowances for known troubled 
accounts. The table below shows the activity in the allow¬ 
ance for losses on financing receivables during each of the 
past three years. 


(In minions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Balance at January 1 

$2,062 

$1,730 

$1,607 

Provisions charged to operations 
Net transfers related to 

1,117 

873 

987 

companies acquired or sold 

217 

199 

126 

Amounts written off— net 

(877) 

(740) 

(990) 

Balance at December 31 

$2,519 

$2,062 

$1,730 


All accounts or portions thereof deemed to be uncollect¬ 
ible or to require an excessive collection cost are written 
off to the allowance for losses. Generally, small-balance 
accounts are progressively written down (from 10% when 
more than three months delinquent to 100% when 9 to 12 
months delinquent) to record the balances at estimated 
realizable value. If at any time during that period an ac¬ 
count is judged to be uncollectible, such as in the case of a 
bankruptcy, the uncollectible balance is written off. Large- 
balance accounts are reviewed at least quarterly, and those 
accounts with amounts that are judged to be uncollectible 
are written down to estimated realizable value. 
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g- 

w Provision for Income Taxes 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

GE 

Estimated amounts payable 

$1,696 

$1,305 

$1,207 

Deferred tax expense from 
temporary differences 

373 

592 

120 

Investment credit 
amortized — net 

(10) 

(15) 

(17) 


2,059 

1,882 

1,310 

GECS 

Estimated amounts payable 

434 

447 

221 

Deferred tax expense from 
temporary differences 

678 

431 

428 

Investment credit 
amortized — net 

(7) 

(14) 

(>) 


1,105 

864 

642 

Consolidated 

Estimated amounts payable 

2,130 

1,752 

1,428 

Deferred tax expense from 
temporary differences 

1,051 

1,023 

548 

Investment credit 
amortized — net 

(1?) 

(29) 

(24) 


$3,164 

$2,746 

$1,952 


GE includes GECS in filing a consolidated U.S. federal 
income tax return. GECS' provision for estimated taxes 
payable includes its effect on the consolidated return. 

Estimated consolidated amounts payable includes 
amounts applicable to non-U.S. jurisdictions of $721 mil¬ 
lion, $453 million and $302 million in 1995, 1994 and 
1993, respectively. 

Deferred income tax balances reflect the impact of tem¬ 
porary differences between the carrying amounts of assets 
and liabilities and their tax bases and are stated at enacted 
tax rates expected to be in effect when taxes are actually 
paid or recovered. See note 22 for details. 

Except for certain earnings that GE intends to reinvest 
indefinitely, provision has been made for the estimated U.S. 
federal income tax liabilities applicable to undistributed 
earnings of affiliates and associated companies. 

Based on location (not tax jurisdiction) of the business 
providing goods and services, consolidated U.S. income be¬ 
fore taxes was $8.1 billion in 1995, $7.5 billion in 1994 and 
$5.6 billion in 1993. The corresponding amounts for non- 
U.S. based operations were $1.6 billion in 1995, $1.2 billion 
in 1994 and $0.5 billion in 1993. 


Reconciliation of U.S. federal 
statutory tax rate to actual rate 

Consolidated 



GE 



GECS 


1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Statutory U.S. federal income tax rate 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

35.0% 

Increase (reduction) in rate resulting from: 










Inclusion of after-tax earnings of GECS 










in before-tax earnings ofGE 

— 

— 

— 

(9.8) 

(9.4) 

(10.0) 

— 

— 

— 

Rate increase — deferred taxes 

— 

— 

1.6 

— 

— 

(0.2) 

— 

— 

5.2 

Amortization of goodwill 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

Tax-exempt income 

(2.1) 

(2.4) 

(2.9) 

— 

— 

— 

(5.8) 

(6.9) 

(8.3) 

Foreign Sales Corporation tax benefits 

(0.9) 

(1.1) 

(1.3) 

(1.1) 

(1-2) 

(1.5) 

— 

— 

— 

Dividends received, not fully taxable 

(0.5) 

(0.5) 

(0.7) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.8) 

(0.8) 

(1.2) 

All other — net 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(1-4) 

(0.8) 

(0.8) 

(0-4) 

1.9 

1.0 

(2.8) 


12-5) 

0-3) 

(3.2) 

(11.1) 

(10.9) 

(11-2) 

(3.6) 

(5.7) 

(5-9) 

Actual income tax rate 

32.5% 

31.7% 

31.8% 

23.9% 

24.1% 

23.8% 

31.4% 

29.3% 

29.1% 
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GECS Investment Securities 



GE Current Receivables 


(In millions) 

Amortized 

cost 

Gross 

unrealized 

gains 

Gross 
nn realized 
losses 

Estimated 
fair value 

December 31,1995 

Corporate and other 

$12,313 

$ 463 

$ (63) 

$12,713 

State and municipal 

9,460 

570 

(11) 

10,019 

Mortgage-backed 

5,991 

255 

(65) 

6,181 

Non-U .S. 

6,887 

213 

(37) 

7,063 

Equity 

2,843 

412 

(59) 

3,196 

U.S. government and 
federal agency 

1,817 

77 

(3) 

1,891 


$39,311 

$1,990 

$ (238) 

$41,063 

December 31,1994 

Corporate and other 

$10,883 

$ 4 

$ (763) 

$10,124 

State and municipal 

9,193 

146 

(392) 

8,947 

Mortgage-backed 

4,927 

82 

(220) 

4,789 

Non-U.S. 

3,892 

20 

(76) 

3,836 

Equity 

2,147 

201 

(180) 

2,168 

U.S. government and 
federal agency 

1,185 

__ 

(177) 

1,008 


$32,227 

$ 453 

$(1,808) 

$30,872 


At December 31, 1995, contractual maturities of debt 
securities, other than mortgage-backed securities, were as 
follows: 


GECS contractual maturities 
(excluding mortgage-backed securities) 

Amortized Estimated 


{In millions) 

cost 

fair value 

Due in 



1996 

$ 2,359 

$ 2,386 

1997-2000 

9,753 

9,982 

2001-2005 

6,821 

7,129 

2006 and later 

11,544 

12,189 


It is expected that actual maturities will differ from con¬ 
tractual maturities because borrowers have the right to call 
or prepay certain obligations, sometimes without call or 
prepayment penalties. Proceeds from sales of investment 
securities in 1995 were $11,017 million ($5,821 million 
in 1994 and $6,112 million in 1993). Gross realized gains 
were $503 million in 1995 ($281 million in 1994 and $173 
million in 1993). Gross realized losses were $157 million 
in 1995 ($112 million in 1994 and $34 million in 1993). 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Aircraft Engines 

$1,373 

$1,183 

Appliances 

595 

499 

Broadcasting 

556 

493 

Industrial Products and Systems 

1,525 

1,503 

Materials 

1,322 

1,256 

Power Generation 

2,334 

1,925 

Technical Products and Services 

692 

603 

All Other 

94 

282 

Corporate 

631 

268 


9,122 

8,012 

Less allowance for losses 

(231) 

(205) 


$8,891 

$7,807 


Of receivables balances at December 31, 1995 and 1994 
before allowance for losses, $6,582 million and $5,668 mil¬ 
lion, respectively, were from sales of goods and services to 
customers, and $293 million and $196 million, respectively, 
were from transactions with associated companies. 

Current receivables of $322 million at year-end 1995 and 
$387 million at year-end 1994 arose from sales, principally 
of aircraft engine goods and services, on open account to 
various agencies of the U.S. government, which is GE’s 
largest single customer. About 5%, 6% and 8% of GE’s sales 
of goods and services were to the U.S. government in 1995, 
1994 and 1993, respectively. 



GE Inventories 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Raw materials and work in process 

$3,205 

$ 2,933 

Finished goods 

2,277 

2,165 

Unbilled shipments 

258 

214 


5,740 

5,312 

Less revaluation to LIFO 

(1,345) 

(1,432) 


$4,395 

$ 3,880 


LIFO revaluations decreased $87 million in 1995, com¬ 
pared with decreases of $197 million in 1994 and $179 
million in 199s3. Included in these changes were decreases 
of $88 million, $72 million and $101 million in 1995, 1994 
and 1993, respectively, that resulted from lower LIFO in¬ 
ventory levels. There was no cost change in 1995 and net 
cost decreases in 1994 and 1993. As of December 31, 1995, 
GE is obligated to acquire raw materials at market prices 
through the year 2000 under various take-or-pay or similar 
arrangements. Annual minimum commitments under 
these arrangements are insignificant. 
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GECS Financing Receivables (investment in 
time sales, loans and financing leases) 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Time sales and loans 

Consumer services 

$33,430 

$25,906 

Specialized financing 

18,230 

17,988 

Mid-market financing 

8,795 

5,916 

Equipment management 

1,371 

1,516 

Specialty insurance 

189 

— 

Deferred income 

62,015 

(2,424) 

51,326 

(1,305) 

Time sales and loans — net 

59,591 

50,021 

Investment in financing leases 

Direct financing leases 

33,291 

25,916 

Leveraged leases 

2,909 

2,482 

Investment in financing leases 

36,200 

28,398 

Less allowance for losses 

95,791 

(2,519) 

78,419 

(2,062) 


$93,272 

$76,357 


Time sales and loans represents transactions in a variety 
of forms, including time sales, revolving charge and credit, 
mortgages, installment loans, intermediate-term loans and 
revolving loans secured by business assets. The portfolio in¬ 
cludes time sales and loans carried at the principal amount 
on which finance charges are billed periodically, and time 
sales and loans carried at gross book value, which includes 
finance charges. At year-end 1995 and 1994, specialized 
financing and consumer services loans included $13,405 
million and $13,282 million, respectively, for commercial 
real estate loans. Note 16 contains information on airline 
loans and leases. 


At December 31, 1995, contractual maturities for time 
sales and loans were $24,543 million in 1996; $11,933 mil¬ 
lion in 1997; $6,635 million in 1998; $5,052 million in 1999; 
$4,424 million in 2000; and $9,428 million thereafter — 
aggregating $62,015 million. Experience has shown that a 
substantial portion of receivables will be paid prior to con¬ 
tractual maturity. Accordingly, the maturities of time sales 
and loans are not to be regarded as forecasts of future cash 
collections. 

Investment in financing leases consists of direct financ¬ 
ing and leveraged leases of aircraft, railroad rolling stock, 
autos, other transportation equipment, data processing 
equipment and medical equipment, as well as other manu¬ 
facturing, power generation, mining and commercial 
equipment and facilities. 

As the sole owner of assets under direct financing leases 
and as the equity participant in leveraged leases, GECS is 
taxed on total lease payments received and is entitled to tax 
deductions based on the cost of leased assets and tax de¬ 
ductions for interest paid to third-party participants. GECS 
generally is entitled to any residual value of leased assets. 

Investment in direct financing and leveraged leases 
represents unpaid rentals and estimated unguarantied 
residual values of leased equipment, less related deferred 
income. GECS has no general obligation for pr incipal and 
interest on notes and other instruments representing third- 
party participation related to leveraged leases; such notes 
and other instruments have not been included in liabilities 
but have been offset against the related rentals receivable. 
GECS’ share of rentals receivable on leveraged leases is 
subordinate to the share of other participants who also 
have security interests in the leased equipment. 


Net investment in financing leases 

Total financing leases 

Direct financing leases 

Leveraged leases 

December SI (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

Total minimum lease payments receivable 

$50,059 

$39,968 

$37,434 

$30,338 

$12,625 

$ 9,630 

Less principal and interest on third-party nonrecourse debt 

(9,329) 

(7,103) 

— 

— 

(9,329) 

(7,103) 

Net rentals receivable 

40,730 

32,865 

37,434 

30,338 

3,296 

2,527 

Estimated unguarantied residual value of leased assets 

5,768 

4,889 

4,630 

3,767 

1,138 

1,122 

Less deferred income 

(10,298) 

(9,356) 

(8,773) 

(8,189) 

(1,525) 

(1,167) 

Investment in financing leases (as shown above) 

Less amounts to arrive at net investment 

36,200 

28,398 

33,291 

25,916 

2,909 

2,482 

Allowance for losses 

(745) 

(570) 

(669) 

(471) 

(76) 

(99) 

Deferred taxes arising from financing leases 

(5,746) 

(5,075) 

(2,959) 

(2,470) 

(2,787) 

(2,605) 

Net investment in financing leases 

$29,709 

$22,753 

$29,663 

$22,975 

$ 46 

$ (222) 
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At December 31, 1995, contractual maturities for rentals 
receivable under financing leases were $8,780 million in 
1996; $10,418 million in 1997; $6,837 million in 1998; 
$3,631 million in 1999; $2,126 million in 2000; and $8,938 
million thereafter — aggregating $40,730 million. As with 
time sales and loans, experience has shown that a portion 
of receivables will be paid prior to contractual maturity, 
and these amounts should not be regarded as forecasts of 
future cash flows. 

Nonearning consumer receivables, primarily private- 
label credit card receivables, amounted to $671 million and 
$422 million at December 31, 1995 and 1994, respectively. 

A majority of these receivables were subject to various loss¬ 
sharing arrangements that provide full or partial recourse 
to the originating private-label entity. Nonearning and re¬ 
duced-earning receivables other than consumer receivables 
were $464 million and $346 million at year-end 1995 and 
1994, respectively. 

On January 1, 1995, GE adopted Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards (SFAS) No. 114, Accounting by Credi¬ 
tors for Impairment of a Loan , and the related SFAS No. 118, 
Accounting by Creditors for Impairment of a Loan — Income 
Recognition and Disclosures . These Statements do not apply 
to, among other things, leases or large groups of smaller- 
balance, homogeneous loans, and therefore are principally 
relevant to GECS’ commercial loans. There was no effect 
of adopting the Statements on 1995 results of operations 
or financial position because the allowance for losses estab¬ 
lished under the previous accounting policy continued 
to be appropriate following the accounting change. The 
Statements require disclosures of impaired loans — loans 
for which it is probable that the lender will be unable to 
collect all amounts due according to original contractual 
terms of the loan agreement, based on current information 
and events. At December 31, 1995, loans that required dis¬ 
closure as impaired amounted to $867 million, principally 
commercial real estate loans. For $647 million of such 
loans, the required allowance for losses was $285 million. 
The remaining $220 million of loans represents the record¬ 
ed investment in loans that are fully recoverable, but only 
because the recorded investment had been reduced through 
charge-offs or deferral of income recognition. These loans 
must be disclosed under the Statements’ technical defini¬ 
tion of “impaired” because GECS will be unable to collect 
all amounts due according to original contractual terms 
of the loan agreement. Under the Statements, such loans 
do not require an allowance for losses. GECS’ average in¬ 
vestment in impaired loans requiring disclosure under the 
Statements was $1,037 million during 1995, with revenue 
of $49 million recognized, principally on the cash basis. 



Property, Plant and Equipment 
(including equipment leased to others) 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Original cost 

GE 



Land and improvements 

Buildings, structures and related 

$ 496 

$ 416 

equipment 

6,063 

5,547 

Machinery and equipment 

Leasehold costs and manufacturing 

17,184 

15,847 

plant under construction 

1,100 

1,073 

Other 

24 

_24 

GECS 

24,867 

22,907 

Buildings and equipment 

Equipment leased to others 

2,616 

1,875 

Aircraft (a) 

5,682 

4,601 

Vehicles 

4,948 

4,542 

Marine shipping containers 

3,253 

3,333 

Railroad rolling stock 

1,811 

1,605 

Other 

2,769 

2,807 


21,079 

18,763 

Accumulated depreciation, depletion 
and amortization 

$45,946 

$41,670 

GE 

GECS 

$14,633 

$13,382 

Buildings and equipment 

964 

794 

Equipment leased to others 

4,670 

4,029 


820,267 

$18,205 

(a) Includes $101 million and $220 million of commercial aii 
lease in 1995 and 1994, respectively. 

re raft off- 


Amortization of GECS’ equipment leased to others was 
$1,702 million, $1,435 million and $1,395 million in 1995, 
1994 and 1993, respectively. Noncancelable future rentals 
due from customers for equipment on operating leases at 
year-end 1995 totaled $8,412 million and are due as follows: 
$2,501 million in 1996; $1,657 million in 1997; $1,119 mil¬ 
lion in 1998; $732 million in 1999; $450 million in 2000; 
and $1,953 million thereafter. 
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Intangible Assets 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

GE 



Goodwill 

$ 5,901 

$ 5,605 

Other intangibles 

742 

731 


6,643 

6,336 

GECS 



Goodwill 

3,984 

2,513 

Mortgage servicing rights 

1,688 

1,351 

Other intangibles 

1,027 

1,173 


6,699 

5,037 

$13,342 

$11,373 


GE’s intangible assets are shown net of accumulated 
amortization of $2,347 million in 1995 and $2,049 million in 
1994. GECS’ intangible assets are net of accumulated amor¬ 
tization of $1,494 million in 1995 and $988 million in 1994. 



All Other Assets 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

GE 



Invest men ts 



Associated companies (a) 

$ 1,201 

$ 1,945 

Government and government- 



guarantied securities 

100 

273 

Other 

1,572 

1,713 


2,873 

3,931 

Prepaid pension asset 

5,272 

4,489 

Other 

3,756 

3,999 


11,901 

12,419 

GECS 



Invest men ts 



Assets acquired for resale 

3,998 

3,867 

Associated companies (a) 

3,566 

2,098 

Real estate ventures 

1,564 

1,400 

Other 

2,072 

1,652 


11,200 

9,017 

Deferred insurance acquisition costs 

1,336 

1,290 

Other 

1,868 

1,224 


14,404 

11,531 


$26,305 

$23,950 

(a) Includes advances. 


In line with industry practice, sales of commercial jet air¬ 
craft engines often involve long-term customer financing 
commitments. In making such commitments, it is GE’s 
general practice to require that it have or be able to establish 
a secured position in the aircraft being financed. Under 
such airline financing programs, GE had issued loans and 
guaranties (principally guaranties) amounting to $1,433 
million at year-end 1995 and $1,260 million at year-end 
1994; and it had entered into commitments totaling $1,505 
million and $1,136 million at year-end 1995 and 1994, re¬ 
spectively, to provide financial assistance on future aircraft 
engine sales. Estimated fair values of the aircraft securing 
these receivables and associated guaranties exceeded the 
related account balances and guarantied amounts at De¬ 
cember 31, 1995. GE sells certain long-term receivables 
from the airline industry with recourse. Proceeds from such 
sales amounted to $297 million in 1995 and $137 million in 

1993. No receivables were sold in 1994. Balances outstand¬ 
ing were $487 million and $269 million at December 31, 
1995 and 1994, respectively. GECS acts as a lender and 
lessor to the commercial airline industry. At December 31, 
1995 and 1994, the balance of such GECS loans, leases and 
equipment leased to others was $8,337 million and $7,571 
million, respectively. In addition, GECS had issued finan¬ 
cial guaranties and funding commitments of $409 million 
at December 31, 1995 ($506 million at year-end 1994) and 
had conditional commitments to purchase aircraft at a cost 
of $141 million ($81 million at year-end 1994). 

At year-end 1995, the National Broadcasting Company 
had $7,953 million of commitments to acquire broadcast 
material or the rights to broadcast television programs, in¬ 
cluding U.S. television rights to future Olympic games, and 
commitments under long-term television station affiliation 
agreements that require payments through the year 2008. 

In connection with numerous projects, primarily power 
generation bids and contracts, GE had issued various bid 
and performance bonds and guaranties totaling $2,462 
million at year-end 1995 and $2,229 million at year-end 

1994. 



GE All Other Current Costs 
and Expenses Accrued 


At year-end 1995 and 1994, this account included taxes 
accrued of $1,598 million and $1,238 million, respectively, 
and compensation and benefit accruals of $1,233 million 
and $1,191 million, respectively. Also included are amounts 
for product warranties, estimated costs on shipments billed 
to customers and a variety of sundry items. 
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Borrowings 


Short-term borrowings 

December 31 
{In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Amount 

Average 

rate 

Ave rage 
Amount rate 

GE 




Payable to hanks 

$ 266 

8.18% 

$ 353 8.21*) 

Commercial paper (U.S.) 

403 

5.72 

— 

Current portion of 




long-term debt 

697 


243 

Other 

300 


310 


1,666 


906 

GECS 




Commercial paper 




U.S. 

37,432 

5,82 

41,759 5.88 

Non-U.S. 

3,796 

6.33 

1,938 6.27 

Current portion of 




long-term debt 

15,719 


9,695 

Other 

5,861 


3,695 


62,808 


57,087 

Eliminations 

(id 


(212) 


$64,463 $57,781 


Long-term borrowings 


Weighted 


December 31 average interest 




(In millions) 

rate (a) 

Maturities 

1995 

1994 

GE 

Senior notes 

7.16% 

1997-2000 

$ 988 

$ 1,480 

Payable to banks 
Industrial development/ 

6.11 

1997-2003 

482 

283 

pollution control bonds 

3.90 

1997-2019 

260 

261 

Other (b) 



547 

675 




2,277 

2,699 

GECS 

Senior notes 

6.56 

1997-2055 

47,794 

33,615 

Subordinated notes (c) 

7.88 

2006-2035 

996 

697 




48,790 

34,312 

Eliminations 



(40) 

(32) 




$51,027 

$36,979 


(a) Includes the effects of associated interest rate and currency swaps. 

(b) Includes a variety of obligations having various interest rates and 
maturities, including certain borrowings by parent operating compo¬ 
nents and affiliates. 

(c) Guarantied by GE. 


Interest rate and currency swaps are employed by GE and 
GECS lo achieve the lowest cost of funds for a particular 
funding strategy, GECS enters into interest rate swaps and 
currency swaps (including non-U.S. currency and cross¬ 
currency interest rate swaps) to modify interest rates and/ 
or currencies of specific debt instruments. For example, to 
fund U.S. operations, GE Capital may issue fixed-rate debt 
denominated in a currency other than the U.S. dollar and 
simultaneously enter into a currency swap to create synthet¬ 
ic fixed-rate U.S. dollar debt with a lower yield than could 
be achieved directly. Such interest rate and currency swaps 
have been designated as modifying interest rates, curren¬ 
cies, or both. Neither GE nor GECS engages in derivatives 
trading, market-making or other speculative activities. 

GECS used a portion of this interest rate swap portfolio 
to convert interest rate exposure on short-term and float¬ 
ing rate long-term borrowings to interest rates that are 
fixed over the terms of the related swaps; interest rate basis 
swaps also are employed to manage short-term financing 
factors — for example, to convert commercial paper-based 
interest costs to prime rate-based costs. At December 31, 
1995 and 1994, such swaps were outstanding for principal 
amounts equivalent to $11,451 million and $9,301 million 
with maturities from 1996 to 2029 and weighted average 
interest rates of 6.86% and 6.80%, respectively. 

Aggregate amounts of long-term borrowings that mature 
during the next five years are as follows. 


(In millions) 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

GE 

$ 697 $ 527 

$ 1,011 

$ 28 

$ 276 

GECS 

15,719 

14,012 

11,517 

5,480 

4,494 


Additional information about GE and GECS borrowings, 
as well as associated swaps, is provided in note 29. 

Confirmed credit lines of approximately $3.1 billion had been 
extended to GE by 32 banks at year-end 1995. Substantially 
all of GE’s credit lines are available to GECS and its affili¬ 
ates in addition to their own credit lines. 

At year-end 1995, GECS and its affiliates had committed 
lines of credit aggregating $20.4 billion with 128 banks, 
including $9.5 billion of revolving credit agreements pur¬ 
suant to which it has the right to borrow funds for periods 
exceeding one year. A total of $1.5 billion of GE Capital’s 
credit lines is available for use by GE. 

During 1995, neither GE nor GECS borrowed under any 
of these credit lines. Both GE and GECS compensate banks 
for credit facilities in the form of fees, which were insignifi¬ 
cant in each of the past three years. 
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Insurance Liabilities, Reserves 
and Annuity Benefits 



GE All Other Liabilities 


Insurance liabilities, reserves and annuity benefits com¬ 
prises policyholders* benefits, unearned premiums and 
reserves for policy losses in GECS’ insurance and annuity 
businesses. The estimated liability for insurance losses and 
loss expenses consists of both case and i n cur red-but-no t- 
reported reserves. Where GECS* experience is not sufficient 
to determine reserves, industry averages are used. Estimat¬ 
ed amounts of salvage and subrogation recoverable on paid 
and unpaid losses are deducted from outstanding losses. 
The insurance subsidiaries of GECS have no significant per¬ 
mitted statutory accounting practices that differ from either 
statutoriaily prescribed or generally accepted accounting 
principles. 

Activity in the liability for unpaid claims and claims ad¬ 
justment expenses is summarized below. 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Balance at January 1 — gross 

$ 7,032 

$ 6,405 

$ 5,484 

Less reinsurance recoverables 

(1,084) 

(1,142) 

(1,191) 

Balance at January 1 — net 
Claims and expenses incurred 

5,948 

5,263 

4,293 

Current year 

3,268 

2,016 

2,051 

Prior years 

Claims and expenses paid 

492 

558 

359 

Current year 

(706) 

(543) 

(378) 

Prior years 

Claim reserves related to 

(1,908) 

(1,432) 

(1,048) 

acquired companies 

3,696 

49 

— 

Other 

19 

37 

(14) 

Balance at December 31 — net 

10,809 

5,948 

5,263 

Add reinsurance recove rabies 

1,853 

1,084 

1,142 

Balance at December 31 — gross 

$12,662 

$ 7,032 

$ 6,405 


The liability for future policy benefits of the life insur¬ 
ance affiliates has been computed mainly by a net-level- 
premium method based on assumptions for investment 
yields, mortality and terminations that were appropriate 
at date of purchase or at the time the policies were devel¬ 
oped, including provisions for adverse deviations. Average 
yields used in these computations ranged from 2.0% to 
9.0% in 1995 and 4.0% to 9.1% in 1994. 

Financial guaranties and credit life risk of insurance 
affiliates are summarized below. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Guaranties, principally on municipal 
bonds and structured finance issues 

$119,406 

$106,726 

Mortgage insurance risk in force 

32,599 

31,463 

Credit life insurance risk in force 

13,670 

13,713 

Other 

110 

147 

Less reinsurance 

(21,749) 

(19,426) 


$144,036 

$132,623 


This account includes noncurrent compensation and benefit 
accruals at year-end 1995 and 1994 of $4,858 million and 
$4,632 million, respectively. Also included are amounts for 
deferred incentive compensation, deferred income, product 
warranties and a variety of sundry items. 

SFAS No. 112, Employers' Accounting for Postemployment 
Benefits , was adopted as of January 1, 1993. This Statement 
requires that employers recognize over the service lives 
of employees the costs of postemployment benefits if cer¬ 
tain conditions are met. The principal effect for GE was 
to change the method of accounting for severance benefits. 
Under the previous accounting policy, the total cost of 
severance benefits was expensed when the severance event 
occurred. The cumulative effect of the accounting change 
as ofjanuary 1, 1993, amounted to $1,306 million before 
taxes ($862 million, or $0.51 per share, after taxes). 



Restricted Net Assets of Affiliates 


Certain GECS consolidated affiliates are restricted from 
remitting funds to GECS in the form of dividends or loans 
by a variety of regulations, the purpose of which is to pro¬ 
tect affected insurance policyholders, depositors or in¬ 
vestors. At year-end 1995, net assets of GECS* regulated 
affiliates amounted to $14.7 billion, of which $12.5 billion 
was restricted. 
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Deferred Income Taxes 



Share Owners' Equity 


Aggregate deferred tax amounts are summarized below. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

Assets 



GE 

$ 3,851 

$ 3,720 

GECS 

2,183 

2,642 


6,034 

6,362 

Liabilities 



GE 

4,359 

3,988 

GECS 

9,055 

7,579 


13,414 

11,567 

Net deferred tax liability 

$ 7,380 

$ 5,205 


Principal components of the net deferred tax liability 
balances for GE and GECS are as follows: 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

GE 

Provisions for expenses 

$ (2,539) 

$(2,422) 

Retiree insurance plans 

(818) 

(835) 

Prepaid pension asset 

1,845 

1,571 

Depreciation 

928 

860 

Other — net 

1,092 

1,094 


508 

268 

GECS 

Financing leases 

5,746 

5,075 

Operating leases 

1,367 

1,234 

Net unrealized gains (losses) 
on securities 

608 

(468) 

Allowance for losses 

(852) 

(876) 

Insurance reserves 

(497) 

(460) 

Other — net 

500 

432 


6,872 

4,937 

Net deferred tax liability 

8 7,380 

$ 5,205 



Minority Interest in Equity 
of Consolidated Affiliates 


Minority interest in equity of consolidated GECS affiliates 
includes preferred stock issued by GE Capital and by a 
subsidiary of GE Capital. The preferred stock pays cumula¬ 
tive dividends at variable rates. The liquidation preference 
of the preferred shares is summarized below. 


December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 

GE Capital 

$1,800 

$875 

GE Capital subsidiary 

360 

240 


Dividend rates on the preferred stock ranged from 4.2% 
to 5.2% during 1995, from 2.3% to 4.9% during 1994 and 
from 2.3% to 2.8% during 1993. 


(In millions) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Common stock issued 

Balance atjanuary 1 

$ 594 

$ 584 

$ 584 

Adjustment for stock split 

— 

9 

— 

Newly issued stock 

_ — 

1 

_ — 

Balance at December 31 

$ 594 

$ 594 

$ 584 

Unrealized gains (losses) on 




investment securities 

$ 1,000 

$ (810) 

$ 848 

Other capital 

Balance atjanuary 1 

$ 1,122 

$ 550 

$ 719 

Currency translation adjustments 

127 

180 

(279) 

Gains on treasury stock 
dispositions 

414 

215 

110 

Newly issued stock 

— 

186 

— 

Adjustment for stock split 

— 

(9) 

— 

Balance at December 31 

$ 1,663 

$ 1,122 

$ 550 

Retained earnings 




Balance atjanuary 1 

$30,793 

$28,613 

$26,527 

Net earnings 

6,573 

4,726 

4,315 

Dividends declared 

(2,838) 

(2,546) 

(2.229) 

Balance at December 31 

$34,528 

$30,793 

$28,613 

Common stock held in treasury 

Balance atjanuary 1 

$ 5,312 

$ 4,771 

$ 4,407 

Purchases 

4,016 

1,124 

770 

Dispositions 

(U52) 

(583) 

(406) 

Balance at December 31 

$ 8,176 

S 5.312 

$ 4,771 


In December 1994, GE’s Board of Directors authorized the 
repurchase of up to $5 billion of Company common stock 
over a two-year period with funds generated largely from 
free cash flow. In December 1995, the Board increased the 
authorized amount of the repurchase to $9 billion, which 
will allow the program to continue through 1997. A total of 
54.7 million shares having an aggregate cost of $3.2 billion 
had been repurchased under this program and placed into 
treasury as of December 31, 1995. 

Common shares issued and outstanding are summarized 
in the table below. 


Shares of GE common stock 

December 31 (In thousands) 

1995 

1994 

1993 

Issued 

1,857,013 

1,857,013 

1,853,128 

In treasury 

(190,501) 

(151,046) 

(145,826) 

Outstanding 

1,666,512 

1,705,967 

1,707,302 


GE has 50 million authorized shares of preferred stock 
($1.00 par value), but no such shares have been issued. 

The effects of translating to U.S. dollars the financial state¬ 
ments of non-U.S. affiliates whose functional currency is the 
local currency are included in other capital. Asset and liabil¬ 
ity accounts are translated at year-end exchange rates, while 
revenues and expenses are translated at average rates for the 
period. The cumulative currency translation adjustment was 
an addition to other capital of $61 million at year-end 1995 
and a reduction of other capital of $66 million and $246 mil¬ 
lion at December 31, 1994 and 1993, respectively. 
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Other Stock-Related Information 

Stock option plans, stock appreciation rights (SARs), re¬ 
stricted stock and restricted stock units are described in 
GE’s current Proxy Statement. More than 20,000 individu¬ 
als, nearly one third of all exempt professionals at GE and 
GECS, hold stock options. With certain restrictions, require¬ 
ments for stock option shares can be met from either un¬ 
issued or treasury shares. 


Stock option activity 


Average per share 

Shares subject 

Exercise 

Market 

(Shares in thousands) 

to option 

price 

price 

Balance at January 1, 1993 

48,164 

*32.19 

$42.75 

Options granted 

17,580 

45.90 

45.90 

Replacement options 

882 

28.60 

28.60 

Options exercised 

(6,072) 

28.33 

47.57 

Options terminated 

(1,200) 

36.84 

— 

Balance at December 31, 1993 

59,354 

36.50 

52.44 

Options granted 

15,134 

50.66 

50.66 

Replacement options 

340 

36.44 

36.44 

Options exercised 

(4,163) 

30.35 

50.58 

Options terminated 

(1,167) 

44.04 

— 

Balance at December 31, 1994 

69,498 

39.82 

51.00 

Options granted 

12,089 

55.88 

55.88 

Replacement options 

753 

41.82 

41.82 

Options exercised 

(7,784) 

31.44 

59.21 

Options terminated 

(2,119) 

47.33 


Balance at December 31,1995 

72,437 

43.20 

72.00 


Options granted have been adjusted for the April 1994 
2-fbr-l stock split. Without giving effect to that adjustment, 
options granted (in thousands) were 12,089 in 1995; 10,117 
in 1994; and 8,790 in 1993. 

The replacement options replaced canceled SARs and 
have identical terms thereto. At year-end 1995, there were 
8.3 million SARs outstanding at an average exercise price 
of $45.55. There were 4.4 million restricted stock shares 
and restricted stock units outstanding at year-end 1995. 


There were 20.8 million and 16.1 million shares available 
for grants of options, SARs, restricted stock and restricted 
stock units at December 31, 1995 and 1994, respectively. 
Under the 1990 Long-Term Incentive Plan, 0.95% of the 
Company’s issued common stock (including treasury 
shares) as of the first day of each calendar year during 
which the Plan is in effect becomes available for granting 
awards in such year. Any unused portion, in addition to 
shares allocated to awards that are canceled or forfeited, 
is available for later years. 

Outstanding options and SARs expire on various dates 
through December 14, 2005. Restricted stock grants vest 
on various dates up to normal retirement of grantees. 

GE adopted the disclosure-only option under SEAS No. 
123, Accounting for Stock-Based Compensation , as of December 
31, 1995. If the accounting provisions of the new Statement 
had been adopted as of the beginning of 1995, the effect 
on 1995 net earnings would have been immaterial. Further, 
based on current and anticipated use of stock options, it is 
not envisioned that the impact of the Statement’s account¬ 
ing provisions would be material in any future period. 

The following table summarizes information about stock 
options outstanding at December 31, 1995. 


Stock options outstanding 

(Sha res i n thousands) 


Exercise 
price range 

Outstanding 

Exercisable 

Shares 

Average 
life (a) 

Average 

exercise 

price 

Shares 

Average 

exercise 

price 

*19% -$33% 

14,705 

4.2 

$29.25 

14,705 

*29.25 

*34M&-$43 1 /i6 

16,539 

6.1 

37.39 

15,644 

37.23 

*4314 -$5! 

20,087 

7.8 

47.02 

6,383 

43.94 

$51S4«-$72% 

21,106 

8.8 

53.84 

55 

51.69 

Total 

72,437 

7.0 

43.20 

36,787 

35.23 


(a) Average contractual life remaining in years. 

At December 31, 1994, there were approximately 38 million options 
exercisable at an average exercise price of $33.43. 

Stock options expire in 10 years from the date they are 
granted; options vest over service periods that range from 
one to five years. 
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Supplemental Cash Flows Information 

Changes in operating assets and liabilities are net of acqui¬ 
sitions and dispositions of businesses. 

“Payments for principal businesses purchased” in the 
Statement of Cash Flows is net of cash acquired and includes 
debt assumed and immediately repaid in acquisitions. 

“All other operating activities” in the Statement of Cash 


Flows consists principally of adjustments to current and 
noncurrent accruals of costs and expenses, amortization of 
premium and discount on debt, and adjustments to assets 
such as amortization of goodwill and intangibles. 

The Statement of Cash Flows excludes certain noncash 
transactions that had no significant effects on the investing 
or financing activities of GE or GECS. 

Certain supplemental information related to GE and 
GECS cash flows is shown below. 



For the years ended December 31 (In millions) 

1995 

1994 


1993 

GE 

Net purchase of GE shares for treasury 

Open market purchases under share repurchase programs 

Other purchases 

Dispositions (mainly to employee and dividend reinvestment plans) 

$ (3,101) 
(915) 
1,493 

» (69) 

(1,055) 

771 

$ 

(217) 

(553) 

406 


$ (2,523) 

$ (353) 

$ 

(364) 

GECS 

Financing receivables 

Increase in loans to customers 

Principal collections from customers 

Investment in equipment for financing leases 

Principal collections on financing leases 

Net change in credit card receivables 

Sales of financing receivables with recourse 

1 } (46,154) 
44,840 
(17,182) 
8,821 
(3,773) 
2,139 

$ (37,059) 
31,264 
(10,528) 
8,461 
(2,902) 
1,239 

$ (30,002) 
27,571 
(7,204) 
6,011 
(1,645) 
1,105 


$(11,309) 

$ (9,525) 

$ 

(4,164) 

All other investing activities 

Purchases of securities by insurance and annuity businesses 

Dispositions and maturities of securities by insurance and annuity businesses 
Proceeds from principal business dispositions 

Other 

$(14,452) 

12,460 

575 

(2,496) 

$ (8,663) 
6,338 

2,501 

$(10,488) 

7,698 

(4,003) 


$ (3,913) 

$ 176 

$ 

(6,793) 

Newly issued debt having maturities longer than 90 days 

Short-term (91 to 365 days) 

Long-term (longer than one year) 

Long-term subordinated 

Proceeds — nonrecourse, leveraged lease debt 

$ 2,545 

32,507 

298 

1,428 

$ 3,214 

19,228 

31 

$ 

4,315 

10,885 

53 


$ 36,778 

$ 22,473 

$ 

15,253 

Repayments and other reductions of debt having maturities longer than 90 days 

Short-term (91 to 365 days) 

Long-term (longer than one year) 

Principal payments — nonrecourse, leveraged lease debt 

$ (16,075) 
(678) 
(292) 

$(10,460) 

(930) 

(309) 

$ 

(9,008) 

(206) 

(312) 


$(17,045) 

$(11,699) 

$ 

(9,526) 

All other financing activities 

Proceeds from sales of investment and annuity contracts 

Preferred stock issued by GE Capital 

Redemption of investment and annuity contracts 

$ 1,754 

1,045 
(2,540) 

$ 1,207 

240 

(1,264) 

$ 

509 

(578) 


$ 259 

$ 183 

$ 

(69) 

Other 

Cash from (used for) discontinued operations 

Cash from GE Aerospace operating activities 

Cash from GE Aerospace investing activities 

Cash from (used for) GECS securities broker-dealer operating activities 

Cash from (used for) GECS securities broker-dealer investing activities 

Cash from (used for) GECS securities broker-dealer financing activities 

$ — 

1,414 

92 

(1,506) 

$ 

1,635 

334 

(2,169) 

$ 

76 

886 

(1,910) 

(107) 

2,017 


$ — 

» (200) 

$ 

962 
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Industry Segments 


Revenues 

(In millions) For the years ended December 31 


Total revenues Intersegment revenues External revenues 



1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 6,098 

$ 5,714 

$ 6,580 

$ 115 

$ 43 

$ 59 

$ 5,983 

$ 5,671 

$ 6,521 

Appliances 

5,933 

5,965 

5,555 

4 

3 

3 

5,929 

5,962 

5,552 

Broadcasting 

3,919 

3,361 

3,102 

— 


— 

3,919 

3,361 

3,102 

Industrial Products and Systems 

10,194 

9,406 

8,575 

436 

368 

409 

9,758 

9,038 

8,166 

Materials 

6,647 

5,681 

5,042 

19 

43 

50 

6,628 

5,638 

4,992 

Power Generation 

6,545 

5,933 

5,530 

57 

44 

135 

6,488 

5,889 

5,395 

Technical Products and Services 

4,424 

4,285 

4,174 

19 

18 

18 

4,405 

4,267 

4,156 

All Other 

2,707 

2,348 

1,803 

— 

— 

— 

2,707 

2,348 

1,803 

Corporate items and eliminations 

(286) 

(195) 

(242) 

(650) 

_ (519) 

(674) 

364 

324 

432 

Total GE 

46,181 

42,498 

40,119 

— 


— 

46,181 

42,498 

40,119 

GECS 










Financing 

19,042 

14,932 

12,399 

— 

— 

— 

19,042 

14,932 

12,399 

Specialty Insurance 

7,444 

4,926 

4,862 

— 

— 

— 

7,444 

4,926 

4,862 

All Other 

6 

17 

15 

— 

— 

— 

6 

17 

15 

Total GECS 

26,492 

19,875 

17,276 

— 

— 

— 

26,492 

19,875 

17,276 

Eliminations 

(2,645) 

(2,264) 

(1,694) 

— 

— 

— 

(2,645) 

(2,264) 

(1,694) 

Consolidated revenues 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 

$ - 

$ — 

$ - 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 


GE revenues include income from sales of goods and services to customers and other income. Sales from one Company component to another generally are 
priced at equivalent commercial selling prices. “All Other” GE revenues consists primarily of GECS’ earnings. 


Assets Property, plant and equipment 

(including equipment leased to others) 

(In millions) At December 31 For the years ended December 31 


Depreciation, depletion and 
Additions amortization 



1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 

GE 

Aircraft Engines 

$ 4,890 

$ 4,751 

$ 5,329 

$ 266 

$ 254 

$ 207 

$ 273 

$ 261 

$ 333 

Appliances 

2,304 

2,309 

2,193 

143 

159 

129 

93 

84 

125 

Broadcasting 

3,915 

3,881 

3,742 

97 

86 

56 

64 

67 

98 

Industrial Products and Systems 

6,117 

5,862 

5,442 

425 

400 

397 

308 

363 

332 

Materials 

9,095 

8,628 

8,181 

521 

417 

374 

478 

443 

413 

Power Generation 

5,679 

4,887 

3,875 

155 

176 

212 

166 

143 

143 

Technical Products and Services 

2,200 

2,362 

2,179 

110 

154 

124 

109 

95 

88 

All Other 

13,113 

9,768 

11,604 

1 

— 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Corporate items and eliminations 

8,403 

8,365 

8,589 

113 

97 

88 

89 

87 

96 

Total GE 

55,716 

50,813 

51,134 

1,831 

1,743 

1,588 

1,581 

1,545 

1,631 

GECS 










Financing 

150,062 

121,966 

106,854 

5,144 

5,889 

3,352 

1,962 

1,607 

1,545 

Specialty Insurance 

34,795 

22,058 

18,915 

132 

62 

15 

24 

16 

9 

All Other 

872 

943 

868 

36 

44 

59 

27 

39 

38 

Total GECS 

185,729 

144,967 

126,637 

5,312 

5,995 

3,426 

2,013 

1,662 

1,592 

Eliminations 

(13,410) 

(9,909) 

(11,358) 

—< 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Consolidated totals 

$228,035 

$185,871 

$166,413 

$7,143 

$7,738 

$5,014 

$3,594 

$3,207 

$3,223 


"All Other” GE assets consists primarily of investment in GECS. 
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Details of operating profit by industry segment can be 
found on page 35 of this report. A description of industry 
segments for General Electric Company and consolidated 
affiliates follows. 

• Aircraft Engines, jet engines and replacement parts and 
repair services for all categories of commercial aircraft 
(short/medium, intermediate and long-range); for a wide 
variety of military aircraft, including fighters, bombers, 
tankers and helicopters; and for executive and commuter 
aircraft. Sold worldwide to airframe manufacturers, aidines 
and government agencies. Also, aircraft engine derivatives 
used as marine propulsion and industrial power sources. 

• Appliances . Major appliances and related services for 
products such as refrigerators, freezers, electric and gas 
ranges, dishwashers, clothes washers and dryers, microwave 
ovens and room air conditioning equipment. Sold in North 
America and in global markets under various GE and private - 
label brands. Distributed to retail outlets, mainly for the 
replacement market, and to building contractors and dis¬ 
tributors for new installations. 

• Broadcasting. Primarily the National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC). Principal businesses are the furnishing 
of U.S. network television services to more than 200 affiliat¬ 
ed stations, production of television programs, operation 
of six VHF television broadcasting stations, operation of 
five cable/satellite networks around the world, and invest¬ 
ment and programming activities in multimedia and cable 
television. 

• Industrial Products and Systems . Lighting products (in¬ 
cluding a wide variety of lamps, lighting fixtures, wiring 
devices and quartz products); electrical distribution and 
control equipment (including power delivery and control 
products such as transformers, meters, relays, capacitors 
and arresters); transportation systems products (including 
diesel-electric locomotives, transit propulsion equipment 
and motorized wheels for off-highway vehicles); electric 
motors and related products; a broad range of electrical 
and electronic industrial automation products, including 
drive systems; installation, engineering and repair services, 
which includes management and technical expertise for 
large projects such as process control systems; and GE 
Supply, a network of electrical supply houses. Markets are 
extremely diverse. Products are sold to commercial and in¬ 
dustrial end users, including utilities, to original equip¬ 
ment manufacturers, to electrical distributors, to retail 
outlets, to railways and to transit authorities. Increasingly, 
products are developed for and sold in global markets. 

• Materials. High-performance engineered plastics used 
in applications such as automobiles and housings for com¬ 
puters and other business equipment; ABS resins; silicones; 
superabrasives such as man-made diamonds; and laminates. 
Sold worldwide to a diverse customer base consisting main¬ 
ly of manufacturers. 


• Power Generation. Products and related maintenance 
services, mainly for the generation of electricity. Markets 
and competition are global. Gas turbines are sold princi¬ 
pally as packaged power plants for electric utilities and for 
industrial cogeneration and mechanical drive applications. 
Steam turbine-generators are sold to electric utilities, to 
the U.S. Navy and, for cogeneration, to industrial and other 
power customers. Marine steam turbines are sold to the 
U.S. Navy. Power Generation also includes nuclear reactors 
and fuel and support services for GE’s installed boiling 
water reactors. 

* Technical Products and Sendees. Medical systems such as 
magnetic resonance (MR) and computed tomography (CT) 
scanners, x-ray, nuclear imaging, ultrasound, other diagnos¬ 
tic equipment and related services sold worldwide to hospi¬ 
tals and medical facilities. This segment also includes a full 
range of computer-based information and data interchange 
services for internal use and external commercial and in¬ 
dustrial customers. 

* GECS Financing. Operations of GE Capital, as follows: 

Consumer sendees — private-label and bank credit card 

loans, time sales and revolving credit and inventory financ¬ 
ing for retail merchants, auto leasing and inventory financ¬ 
ing, mortgage servicing, and annuity and mutual fund sales. 

Specialized financing — loans and financing leases for 
major capital assets, including industrial facilities and 
equipment, and energy-related facilities; commercial and 
residential real estate loans and investments; and loans to 
and investments in management buyouts, including those 
with high leverage, and corporate recapitalizations. 

Equipment management — leases, loans and asset manage¬ 
ment services for portfolios of commercial and transpor¬ 
tation equipment, including aircraft, trailers, auto fleets, 
modular space units, railroad rolling stock, data processing 
equipment, oceangoing containers and satellites. 

Mid-market financing — loans and financing and operat¬ 
ing leases for middle-market customers, including manu¬ 
facturers, distributors and end users, for a variety of equip¬ 
ment that includes data processing equipment, medical 
and diagnostic equipment, and equipment used in con¬ 
struction, manufacturing, office applications and telecom¬ 
munications activities. 

Very few of the products financed by GE Capital are 
manufactured by other GE segments. 

• GECS Specialty Insurance. U.S. and international mul¬ 
tiple-line property and casualty reinsurance, certain 
directly written specialty insurance and life reinsurance; 
financial guaranty insurance, principally on municipal 
bonds and structured finance issues; private mortgage 
insurance; and creditor insurance covering international 
customer loan repayments. 
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Geographic Segment Information (consolidated) 

Revenues and operating profit shown below are classified 
according to their country of origin (including exports 
from such areas). Revenues and operating profit classi¬ 
fied under the caption “United States” include royalty and 


licensing income from non-U.S. sources. U.S. exports to 
international customers by major areas of the world are 
shown on page 38. 

At year-end 1995, net assets of operations classified under 
the captions “Europe” and “Other areas of the world” were 
$20,793 million and $6,942 million, respectively. 



(In millions) 


Revenues 

For the years ended December 31 


Total revenues 


Intersegment revenues 

External revenues 

1995 1994 

1993 

1995 1994 1993 

1995 1994 1993 


United States 

$54,319 

$49,920 

$47,495 

$2,123 

$1,683 $1,513 

$52,196 

$48,237 

$45,982 

Europe 

12,417 

7,797 

6,722 

656 

579 

525 

11,761 

7,218 

6,197 

Other areas of the world 

6,967 

5,493 

4,171 

896 

839 

649 

6,071 

4,654 

3,522 

Intercompany eliminations 

(3,675) 

(3,101) 

(2,687) 

(3,675) 

(3,101) (2,687) 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 

$ - 

$ - $ 

— 

$70,028 

$60,109 

$55,701 












Operating profit 


Assets 






(In millions) 

For the year 

s ended December 31 

At December 31 






1995 

1994 

1993 

1995 

1994 

1993 




United States 

$ 9,175 

$8,351 

$6,635 

$168,878 

$152,151 

$145,390 




Europe 

1,063 

673 

360 

45,167 

22,464 

14,257 




Other areas of the world 

725 

595 

307 

14,164 

11,439 

6,954 




I n te rcompa ny el i m i n at ions 

9 

5 

(23) 

(174) 

(183) 

(188) 




Total 

$10,972 

$9,624 

$7,279 

$228,035 

$185,871 

$166,413 





Additional Information about Financial Instruments 


This note contains estimated fair values of certain finan¬ 
cial instruments to which GE and GECS are parties. Apart 
from GE’s and GECS’ own borrowings and certain market¬ 
able securities, relatively few of these instruments are ac¬ 
tively traded. Thus, fair values must often be determined 
by using one or more models that indicate value based on 
estimates of quantifiable characteristics as of a particular 
date. Because this undertaking is, by its nature, difficult 
and highly judgmental, for a limited number of instru¬ 
ments, alternative valuation techniques may have produced 
disclosed values different from those that could have been 
realized at December 31, 1995 or 1994. Moreover, the dis¬ 
closed values are representative of fair values only as of the 
dates indicated. Assets that, as a matter of accounting poli¬ 
cy, are reflected in the accompanying financial statements 
at fair value are not included in the following disclosures; 
such assets include cash and equivalents and investment 
securities. 


Values are estimated as follows: 

Borrowings. Based on quoted market prices or market com¬ 
parables. Fair values of interest rate and currency swaps on 
borrowings are based on quoted market prices and include 
the effects of counterparty creditworthiness. 

Time sales and loans. Based on quoted market prices, recent 
transactions and/or discounted future cash flows, using 
rates at which similar loans would have been made to simi¬ 
lar borrowers. 

Annuity benefits. Based on expected future cash flows, dis¬ 
counted at currently offered discount rates for immediate 
annuity contracts or cash surrender values for single pre¬ 
mium deferred annuities. 

Financial guaranties. Based on future cash flows, considering 
expected renewal premiums, claims, refunds and servicing 
costs, discounted at a market rate. 

All other instruments. Based on comparable transactions, 
market comparables, discounted future cash flows, quoted 
market prices, and/or estimates of the cost to terminate or 
otherwise settle obligations to counterparties. 
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Financial instruments 


1995 



1994 




Assets (liabilities) 



Assets (liabilitie 

‘S) 



Carrying 

amount 

Est imated fair value 


Carrying 

amount 

Estimated lair value 


Notional 



Notional 








At December 31 {In millions) 

amount 

(net) 

High 

Low 

amount 

(net) 

High 

Low 

GE 









Investments 

Borrowings and related instruments 

S (a) 

$ 1,796 

$ 2,886 

$ 2,886 

$ (a) 

$ 2,128 

$ 2,289 

$ 2,269 

Borrowings (b) (c) 

(a) 

(3,943) 

(3,981) 

(3,981) 

(a) 

(3,605) 

(3,530) 

(3,530) 

Interest rate swaps 

89 

— 

(16) 

(16) 

89 

— 

2 

2 

Currency swaps 

180 

— 

50 

50 

393 

— 

26 

26 

Financial guaranties 

Other firm commitments 

1,722 

— 

— 

— 

1,520 

— 

— 

— 

Currency forwards and options 

3,774 

— 

131 

131 

3,195 

— 

— 

— 

Financing commitments 

1,505 

— 

— 

— 

1,153 

— 

— 

— 

GECS 

Assets 









Time sales and loans 

(a) 

57,817 

59,188 

58,299 

(a) 

48,529 

49,496 

48,840 

Integrated interest rate swaps 

1,703 

— 

(93) 

(93) 

1,183 

— 

64 

64 

Purchased options 

Mortgage-related positions 

1,213 

24 

11 

11 

103 

2 

2 

2 

Mortgage purchase commitments 

1,360 

— 

17 

17 

205 

— 

(2) 

(2) 

Mortgage sale commitments 

1,334 

— 

(U) 

(11) 

1,792 

— 

2 

2 

Memo: mortgages held for sale (d) 

(a) 

1,663 

1,663 

1,663 

(a) 

1,764 

1,764 

1,764 

Options, including “floors” 

18,522 

67 

144 

144 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Interest rate swaps 

1,990 

— 

31 

31 

950 

— 

(127) 

(127) 

Other cash financial instruments 

(a) 

1,514 

1,967 

1,705 

(a) 

1,897 

2,026 

1,924 

Liabilities 









Borrowings and related instruments 









Borrowings (b) (c) 

(a) 

(111,598) 

(113,105) 

(113,105) 

(a) 

(91,399) 

(89,797) 

(89,797) 

Interest rate swaps 

43,681 

— 

(630) 

(630) 

21,996 

— 

198 

195 

Currency swaps 

22,342 

— 

937 

937 

11,695 

— 

86 

86 

Purchased options 

2,751 

26 

12 

11 

130 

12 

11 

12 

Other 

515 

— 

(65) 

(65) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Annuity benefits 

Insurance — financial guaranties 

(a) 

(11,994) 

(11,728) 

(11,728) 

(a) 

(13,186) 

(12,788) 

(12,788) 

and credit life 

Credit and liquidity support 

144,036 

(1,570) 

(832) 

(922) 

132,623 

(1,562) 

(663) 

(806) 

— securitizations 

7,035 

(58) 

(65) 

(65) 

5,808 

(22) 

(22) 

(22) 

Performance guaranties — principally 
letters of credit 

Other — principally liquidity 

2,920 

(48) 

(78) 

(78) 

2,227 

(18) 

(98) 

(101) 

commitments 

3,556 

1 

(36) 

(45) 

3,166 

- 

42 

38 

Other firm commitments 









Currency forwards and options 

7,657 

— 

69 

69 

3,372 

— 

12 

12 

Currency swaps 

Ordinary course of business 

280 

— 

(22) 

(22) 

488 

— 

(3) 

(3) 

lending commitments 

Unused revolving credit lines 

6,929 

— 

(60) 

(60) 

6,687 

— 

(50) 

(50) 

Commercial 

3,223 

— 

— 

— 

2,580 

— 

— 

— 

Consumer— principally credit cards 

118,710 

— 

— 

— 

101,582 

— 

— 

— 

(a) Not applicable. 

(b) Includes interest rate and currency swaps. 

(c) See note 18. 

(d) Included in other cash financial instruments. 


Additional information about certain financial instru¬ 
ments in the above table follows. 

Currency forwards and options are employed by GE and GECS 
to manage exposures to changes in currency exchange rates 
associated with commercial purchase and sale transactions. 
These financial instruments generally are used to fix the 
local currency cost of purchased goods or services or selling 
prices denominated in currencies other than the functional 


currency. Currency exposures that result from net invest¬ 
ments in affiliates are managed principally by funding as¬ 
sets denominated in local currency with debt denominated 
in those same currencies. In certain circumstances, net in¬ 
vestment exposures are managed using currency forwards 
and currency swaps. 

Options other than currency options. GECS is exposed to pre¬ 
payment risk in certain of its business activities, such as in 
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its mortgage servicing and annuities activities. In order 
to hedge those exposures, GECS uses one-sided financial 
instruments containing option features. These instru¬ 
ments generally behave based on limits (“caps,” “floors” 
or “collars”) on interest rate movement. 

Interest rate and currency swaps are used by both GE and 
GECS to optimize borrowing costs for a particular funding 
strategy (see note 18) and by GECS to establish specific 
hedges of mortgage-related assets and to manage net in¬ 
vestment exposures. Such swaps are evaluated by manage¬ 
ment under the credit criteria set forth below. In addition, 
as part of its ongoing customer activities, GECS may enter 
into swaps that are integrated with investments in or loans 
to particular customers and do not involve assumption of 
third-party credit risk. Such integrated swaps are evaluated 
and monitored like their associated investments or loans, 
and are not therefore subject to the same credit criteria that 
would apply to a stand-alone swap. 

Counterparty credit risk. Given the ways in which GE and 
GECS each use swaps, purchased options and forwards, the 
principal risk is credit risk — risk that counterparties will 
be financially unable to make payments in accordance with 
the agreements. Associated market risk is meaningful only 
as it relates to how changes in market value affect credit 



Quarterly Information (unaudited) 


exposure to individual counterparties. Except as noted 
above for positions that are integrated into financings, all 
swaps, purchased options and forwards are carried out 
within the following credit policy constraints: 

• Once a counterparty exceeds credit exposure limits 
(see table below), no additional transactions are permitted 
until the exposure with that counterparty is reduced to an 
amount that is within the established limit. Open contracts 
remain in force. 


Counterparty credit criteria 

Moody’s 

Credit rating 

Standard & Poor’s 

Term of transaction 

Between one and five years 

Aa3 

AA- 

Greater than five years 

Aaa 

AAA 

Credit exposure limits 

Up to $50 million 

Aa3 

AA- 

Up to $75 million 

Aaa 

AAA 


• All swaps are executed under master swap agreements 
containing mutual credit downgrade provisions that provide 
the ability to require assignment or termination in the event 
either party is downgraded below A3 or A-. 

More credit latitude is permitted for transactions having 
original maturities shor ter than one year because of their 
lower risk. 


(Dollar amounts in millions; 
per-share amounts in dollars) 

First quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

1995 


1994 

Consolidated operations 

Earnings from continuing operations 

*1,372 

$1,219 

$ 1,726 

$ 1,554 

$ 1,610 

$1,457 

$ 1,865 

$ 

1,685 

Losses from discontinued operations 

— 

(151) 

— 

(32) 

— 

(89) 

— 


(49) 

Provision for loss on discontinued 

securities broker-dealer operations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(868) 

Net earnings 

$1,372 

$1,068 

$ 1,726 

$ 1,522 

$ 1,610 

$1,368 

$ 1,865 

$ 

768 

Per share 

Earnings from continuing operations 

$ 0.81 

$ 0.71 

% 1.02 

$ 0.91 

$ 0.96 

$ 0.85 

$ 1.12 

$ 

0.99 

Losses from discontinued operations 

— 

(0.09) 

— 

(0.02) 

— 

(0.05) 

— 


(0.54) 

Net earnings 

$ 0.81 

$ 0.62 

$ 1.02 

$ 0.89 

$ 0.96 

$ 0.80 

$ 1.12 

$ 

0.45 

Selected data 










GE 

Sales of goods and services 

$9,278 

$8,264 

$11,237 

$10,038 

$10,106 

$9,384 

$12,392 

$11,944 

Gross profit from sales 

2,567 

2,282 

3,219 

2,743 

2,794 

2,441 

3,340 


3,115 

GECS 

Revenues from operations 

5,754 

4,393 

6,415 

4,730 

7,099 

5,097 

7,224 


5,655 

Operating profit 

826 

668 

818 

684 

1,048 

857 

828 


740 


For GE, gross profit from sales is sales of goods and serv¬ 
ices less costs of goods and services sold. For GECS, operat¬ 
ing profit is income before taxes. 

First-quarter 1994 discontinued operations included a 
$210 million ($350 million before tax) charge resulting 
from the discovery of false trading profits created by the 
then head U.S. government securities trader in the discon¬ 


tinued securities broker-dealer. Approximately $143 mil¬ 
lion ($238 million before tax) of the charge related to peri¬ 
ods prior to 1994. 

Earnings-per-share amounts for each quarter are re¬ 
quired to be computed independently and, as a result, 
their sums do not equal the total year earnings-per-share 
amounts. 
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Corporate Information 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


1254 0371 


9 4012 


Corporate Headquarters 

General Electric Company 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431 
(203)373-2211 

Annual Meeting 

General Electric Company’s 1996 Annual Meeting will 
be held on Wednesday, April 24, at the Charlottesville 
Performing Arts Center in Charlottesville, Va. 

Share Owner Inquiries 

For share owner matters, contact GE Securities Ownership 
Services, Church Street Station, P.O. Box 11402, New York, 
N.Y. 10286-1402. Telephone: (800)786-2543. 

Dividend Reinvestment Plan 

Share owners who have one or more shares of GE stock 
registered in their names are eligible to invest up to 
$10,000 cash per month and/or reinvest their dividends in 
the GE Dividend Reinvestment and Share Purchase Plan. 

To receive an authorization form and prospectus, write to 
GE Securities Ownership Services, Church Street Station, 
P.O. Box 11402, New York, N.Y. 10286-1402. 

Telephone: (800)786-2543. 

Principal Transfer Agent and Registrar 

To transfer securities, contact The Bank of New York, 
Receive & Deliver Department, Church Street Station, 

P.O. Box 11002, New York, N.Y 10286-1002. 

Telephone: (800)786-2543. 

Stock Exchange Information 

In the United States, GE common stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (its principal market) and the 
Boston Stock Exchange. It also is listed on certain non- 
U.S. exchanges, including The Stock Exchange, London. 

Trading and Dividend Information 


(In dollars) 

Common Stock Market Price 

High Low 

Dividends 

declared 

1995 

Fourth quarter 

$ 73 Vs 

$61 

$.46 

Third quarter 

64% 

56% 

.41 

Second quarter 

59% 

53% 

.41 

First quarter 

56 

49% 

.41 

1994 

Fourth quarter 

51% 

45% 

.41 

Third quarter 

51% 

46 >4 

.36 

Second quarter 

50% 

45 

.36 

First quarter 

54% 

48% 

.36 


As of December 31, 1995, there were about 459,000 
share owner accounts of record. 


Form 10-K and Other Reports 

The financial information in this report, in the opinion of 
management, substantially conforms with information re¬ 
quired in the “10-K Report” to be submitted to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by the end of March 1996. Cer¬ 
tain supplemental information is in that report, however, 
and copies without exhibits are available, without charge, 
from Corporate investor Communications, General Electric 
Company, 3135 Easton Turnpike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Copies of the General Electric Pension Plan, the Summary 
Annual Report for GE employee benefit plans subject to 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, 
and other GE employee benefit plan documents and infor¬ 
mation also are available by writing to Corporate Investor 
Communications and specifying the information desired. 

GE Capital Services has a separate Annual Report, and 
both it and GE Capital Corporation file Form 10-K Reports 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission. For copies 
of these reports, contact GE Capital Services, Inc., P.O. Box 
8300, Stamford, Conn. 06927. 

For the Annual Report of the Company’s philanthropic 
foundation, contact the GE Fund, 3135 Easton Turnpike, 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

Internet Address 

Use http://www.ge.com to reach the GE home page for 
information about GE on the World Wide Web. 

Product Information 

For information about GE consumer products and services, 
call the GE Answer Center® service at (800)626-2000; 
for GE technical, commercial and industrial products and 
services, call the GE Business Information Center 5 ” service 
at (800)626-2004; and for the varied financial products 
and services offered by GE Capital, call (800)243-2222. 

Cassette Recordings 

For an audiocassette version of this report, contact 
GE Corporate Communications, 3135 Easton Turnpike, 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431. Telephone: (203)373-2020. 

Corporate Ombudsman 

To report concerns about US. government contracting 
matters or concerns relating to other laws or GE policies, 
contact the GE Corporate Ombudsman, P.O. Box 911, 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430. Telephone: (800)227-5003. 

® 1996 General Electric Company Printed in U.S.A. 

Note: Unless otherwise indicated by the context, the terms “GE,” 

“General Electric” and “Company” are used on the basis of consoli¬ 
dation described on page 45. GE and ® are registered trademarks 
of General Electric Company; NBC and A are registered trademarks 
of National Broadcasting Company, Inc.; ™ and VM indicate registered 
and unregistered trade and service marks, respectively. 
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